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FIRE—DWELLING 


1. Fire. 2. Smoke. 3. Explosio; 
4. Non-owned Vehicle damage. 5. Vanda! 
ism. 5. Hail. 7. Lightning. 8. Windstor: 
9. Debris Removal. 10. Falling Aircraft 
11. Riot. 12. Added Living Expenses. 
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your personal property, including furniture, 
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(including from unattended locked automo- 
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PERSONAL LIABILITY 
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Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approved 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 

balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
uick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 

‘ontributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 


pa use from the pace of a busy day. COPYRIGHT © 1960, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get. 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a Career. 
it's essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of y: ung 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not OUR C 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series it Mill 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- School 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan. oganiz 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men ring | 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened better 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 

oed. R 
ively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 


source of additional information and advice. tural fin 


organiz 
Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the tionally 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American well-pls 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized embodi 


vocational authorities. widen 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- quarter 


tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral wayS—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon, today for free details. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL STM 10-6( 
Department of the Army 

: Washington 25, D. C. 

_ ATTN: AGSN 

I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 
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9" GRADE 


The Encyclopaedia that’s 
to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially 
to meet the needs of boys and girls at 
the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this 
level. All material is directed toward 
the special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth 
grader’s curiosity, coverage deep enough 
for an eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 


7™ GRADE 
6™ GRADE 


simple. Each article is more easily under- 
stood—more stimulating to young minds. 
Large type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in 
current events and keeps it in step with 
new methods of teaching. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


8™ GRADE 


designed 


Write for your free teaching aid, “Money at Work” 
— designed to instill economic competence. Add 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia B 
nica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill: 
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THE TEACHERS’ VOTE 
FOR PRESIDENT 


E WILL SOON elect a new president. He will face problems and make 
decisions of unprecedented importance. Perhaps the most important action 
the average citizen is called upon to take is his quadrennial vote for president. 


We are rightfully looking for issues in this campaign. An issue is a point on 
which the candidates differ which, if well known, would influence the vote of a 
significant sector of the population. Needless to say, some of the most important 
potential issues are in fields where there seems to be no objective evidence which 
establishes real differences between the candidates. When the voter must play his 
hunches on desperately important issues, he may be pardoned if he hesitates in 
knowing how to evaluate the importance of the areas in which some evidence is 
available. 


Public education may for the first time be an issue in this campaign. The fact 
that the parties and candidates differ is now well known. It should be equally ob- 
vious that the Democratic platform and Mr. Kennedy are more favorable to the 
NEA and CTA legislative program than are the Republicans. A comparison of the 
voting record of the two candidates on educational issues must be interpreted as 
unfavorable to Mr. Nixon. 


The Republican platform favors federal grants but specifically limits assistance 
to school buildings, while the Democrats favor such assistance both for buildings 
and teachers’ salaries. The Republicans are “unalterably opposed” to large federal 
grants for public education while Mr. Kennedy speaks of “massive” programs of 
assistance. 


One must not assume that these generalizations can be applied to Congressional 
elections. The party label provides no clear and unmistakable identification of the 
point of view or record of individual Congressmen. In these choices the individual 
must be judged on his own record. 


None but a fool or knave would advise or expect teachers to single out the issue 
of public education and ignore other important considerations in their final deci- 
sion. On the other hand, education will never be a political issue in this country 
until it makes a difference in the way we vote. We are citizens first and teachers 
second—but we are still teachers. If a candidate’s stand on education makes no 
difference to teachers, how can we expect it to make a difference to the general 
public? 


To some there will be other transcendent considerations which have already 
forced an early choice. Many of us are still wavering. As we struggle through to 
a decision, the issue of public education should be carefully considered. Each voter 
will answer only to his own conscience. 
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THE TEACHERS’ VOTE 
FOR PRESIDENT 


E WILL SOON elect a new president. He will face problems and make 
decisions of unprecedented importance. Perhaps the most important action 
the average citizen is called upon to take is his quadrennial vote for president. 


We are rightfully looking for issues in this campaign. An issue is a point on 
which the candidates differ which, if well known, would influence the vote of a 
significant sector of the population. Needless to say, some of the most important 
potential issues are in fields where there seems to be no objective evidence which 
establishes real differences between the candidates. When the voter must play his 
hunches on desperately important issues, he may be pardoned if he hesitates in 
knowing how to evaluate the importance of the areas in which some evidence is 
available. 


Public education may for the first time be an issue in this campaign. The fact 
that the parties and candidates differ is now well known. It should be equally ob- 
vious that the Democratic platform and Mr. Kennedy are more favorable to the 
NEA and CTA legislative program than are the Republicans. A comparison of the 
voting record of the two candidates on educational issues must be interpreted as 
unfavorable to Mr. Nixon. 


The Republican platform favors federal grants but specifically limits assistance 
to school buildings, while the Democrats favor such assistance both for buildings 
and teachers’ salaries. The Republicans are “unalterably opposed” to large federal 
grants for public education while Mr. Kennedy speaks of “massive” programs of 
assistance. 


One must not assume that these generalizations can be applied to Congressional 
elections. The party label provides no clear and unmistakable identification of the 
point of view or record of individual Congressmen. In these choices the individual 
must be judged on his own record. 


None but a fool or knave would advise or expect teachers to single out the issue 
of public education and ignore other important considerations in their final deci- 
sion. On the other hand, education will never be a political issue in this country 
until it makes a difference in the way we vote. We are citizens first and teachers 
second—but we are still teachers. If a candidate’s stand on education makes no 
difference to teachers, how can we expect it to make a difference to the general 
public? 


To some there will be other transcendent considerations which have already 
forced an early choice. Many of us are still wavering. As we struggle through to 
a decision, the issue of public education should be carefully considered. Each voter 


will answer only to his own conscience. 









Robert N. Bush sees 
changes ahead in 


pursuit of quality 


LREADY THE LARGEST in the world, the American 

system of high schools will double in size in less than 
two decades. Insistent pressures clamor for change. A fluid 
condition prevails in which far-reaching changes are form- 
ing in American life and American education. What changes 
are likely to occur and what changes should occur in high 
school education? 


Although the task of predicting is fraught with hazards, 
I welcome the opportunity, for our sights must be clearly 
set if we are to reach our goal. I shall report here on devel- 
oping trends and new frontiers being explored in response 
to the pressures bearing in upon us—but I warn that the 
resulting picture of the high school of the future is strictly 
my own. This report is partly on what I think may happen 
but it also reveals my biases of what I 4ope may happen. 

In these times of great pressure for conformity, it is im- 
portant that we not set ourselves in any one particular mold. 
Problems need discussion by persons with different casts of 
mind, As Max Lerner has stated, ours is indeed a spearhead 
society. No community or school should be deterred from 
making its own creative thrust into the frontier if the total 
of American education is to move forward. I shall make 
eight predictions of the shape of things to come in the high 
school of the future. 


STANDARDS WILL BE HIGH 


The first prediction I make is that the context and stand- 
ards for judging high school education in the future—indeed, 
for standards of American education generally—will have 
ceased by the close of the century to be mainly local and 
parochial and will have become national, and even inter- 
national in scope. 

The trend is now un- 
der way. It is producing 
a most healthful effect 
upon education gener- 
ally. This is a result of 
America’s changed posi- 
tion in the world, in 
which we came closer 
together in spite of 
cleavages which cast us 
apart. Just as it would 
be a mistake for us to 
copy the Russians or the 
Europeans in their edu- 
cational methods, so, 
too, would it be even 
more foolish for us not 
to learn from them. 


6 





Predictions of things to come in edu 


The high school of the future will regularly hav. 
plement of teachers and pupils from other lands a 
of its faculty and student body. The beneficial eticcts of 
experimentation in inter-cultural relationships since World 
War II have overwhelmingly proved their value. Coi:tinued 
effort should be promoted on a wide scale, both by govern. 
mental and private agencies. 


STRUCTURE IS DUE FOR CHANGE 

The structure and scope of secondary education will con- 
tinue to shift during the next few decades. The final struc- 
ture of the high school is not yet fixed. We are moving 
toward having secondary education begin with grade seven 
instead of with grade nine. In most other parts of the world 
the beginning age is the start of puberty or 11-12 years, 

During the decade of the 50s the majority of youngsters 
attended so-called reorganized secondary schools. This 
trend will probably continue. The total number of years to 
be included in secondary education has not been deter- 
mined. 

Years ago we had many two-year junior high schools; we 
now have many three-year ones. A venture a decade ago 
added a fourth year, but this has now been abandoned. I am 
not sure yet that we may not add years to the present junior 
high school. 

A two-year school will not flourish, I predict. A three-year 
school is probably better, as would be a four, a five, or a 
six-year school. The point of continuing controversy regard- 
ing the relative merits of the 6-4-4 plan or the 6-3-3-2 plan 
is that we must strive to have as few breaks as possible in 
the total development of the school system. 

In the past half century we have witnessed increasing up- 
ward extension of the compulsory school age. As all states 
reach the 16-year standard, I predict the end of this upward 
extension. Some say it will go up from 16 to 18, as already 
in some states, and on to 19 and 20. I doubt this. As young 
people reach the point of physical maturity, we are begin- 
ning to reassess whether automatic requirement of more 
schooling is educationally desirable. At 16, youngsters 
should reach a point of decision regarding differentiation 
in their future education. 


i part 


DR. BUSH, professor of education at aera = 
spoke on this subject at the summer workshop of the Calt- 


fornia Association of Secondary School Administrators at Stan- 


ford July 11 and again to Los Angeles county high school 
administrators at Beverly Hills July 16. The article above ts 
based on the speech, which opened with a review of a 1952 
Stanford conference at which leaders of secondary education 


_ discussed problems expected in the pore 1950 to 2000. Pre- 


dictions of major changes made a decade ago are now evolv- 
ing, great political and technological events have speeded the 
processes, and there is a ferment of activity in adjusting to 
ag and professional demands. In this critical period Dr. 

hb, eminently qualified to understand and evaluate current 
problems and future trends, bas enumerated eight predici'ons 
regarding the future of secondary education, which are 0ut- 
lined bere. 
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The High School of the Future 


At this critical age the student should have the option of 
choosing the labor market or technical education—or to con- 
tinue on in pre-professional preparation. We should remem- 
ber that while his zest for learning remains high, the stu- 
jent may leave school at an appropriate time, then return 
to classes with the maturity and serious purposes of adult- 
hood. 

Though compulsory school attendance laws have been 
fective, only about two-thirds of our high school youth 
actually graduate. I think that we may continue to remedy 
this deficit, but Iam more concerned about what we do for 
the one-third who drop out. Can we so challenge them with 
the requirements of the fiercely competitive world of our 
industrialized technological society that they will seek a 
complete public education at all costs? 

After a high school enrolls 300 pupils, we may in the fu- 
ture cease to worry about how much larger it becomes, con- 
centrating more upon what kind of an education is provided 
within that school. While Dr. Conant recommends the elim- 
ination of small schools, a simultaneous move may be noted 
to make the bigger schools smaller. In Massachusetts, a big 
school has been broken down into several sub-schools. Evi- 
dence begins to suggest that factors other than size are of 
greater significance in determining the quality of education 
provided in a school. The problems of how to achieve excel- 
lence will inevitably be different in schools of varying size. 


FOCUS ON INTELLECTUAL VALUES 

The high school of the future will have a much larger 
task than the high school of today. Its aim will be more 
sharply focused. Are these real or imaginary contradictions? 
We shall develop in the last half of this century an idea 
that is more radical in concept than was the radical 19th 
century idea of high school education available to and re- 
quired of all. The idea is that, because of demands made on 
every individual as a citizen and as a worker, he must be 
well started on his broad, general education and he must 
have at least a fair mastery of specialized knowledge. 


This means that by the end of the compulsory schooling 
period, the student must have achieved both in breadth and 
depth. 

This objective has never been attempted for all youth by 
any school system in the world. The European system typi- 
cally selects certain youngsters, gives them a longer, 
broader, general education, not worrying about specializa- 
tion. Others who can’t measure up academically are sent to 
specialized schools. We are beginning, in America, to pro- 
vide both broad general education as well as specialization 
for all youth. 

Neither of these tasks can be completed by the end of 
the compulsory education period. but they must be well 
starte and must have established roots out of which will 
grow the individual’s lifelong education. This is a much 
larger task than ever before undertaken. 

Realization of this objective will require a sharper focus 
on the development of individual capacity to make wise de- 
cisions and to build the stamina to follow through on these 
choice This is a moral as well as an intellectual task. The 
indivicual must buttress his logic with emotional determi- 
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nation and choice of values. This will require concentration 
upon the essential task of the school rather than upon sec- 
ondary and tertiary functions. The focus will be upon de- 
veloping in every pupil a spirit and capacity for inquiry of 
a highly disciplined character. 


CURRICULUM DEMANDS SEVEN ESSENTIALS 

The curriculum of the high school of the future will be 
rigorous, challenging, and appropriate for a// types of stu- 
dents. It will be comprehensive and of wide coverage, pro- 
viding opportunities for developing individual talents. 

The high school of the future which I envision will be 
one-in which there will be broad and deep offerings in seven 
major fields of human knowledge: (1) science, (2) mathemat- 
ics, (3) language, both foreign and domestic; (4) visual and 
performing arts—music, painting, drama, sculpture, ceram- 
ics; (5) practical arts, including shop, homemaking, business, 
and agriculture; (6) social studies—geography, economics, 
sociology, political science, anthropology, psychology, and a 
basic sequence in history, and (7) health and physical edu- 
cation, including games and recreation. 

All seven of these areas should offer studies that will be 
challenging, valuable, and required of all pupils continu- 
ously during the entire time of secondary school attendance. 
No man is properly educated unless he has had continuous 
and rigorous study in all of these areas. 

All pupils will have begun to specialize in one of these 
areas by the time he finishes compulsory education, not nec- 
essarily for vocational purposes. But each pupil’s course will 
be unique. I would not like to prescribe that anyone should 
spend twice as much time in one of these areas as another. 

Dr. Conant hinted at individual pathways rather than pre- 
scribed tasks, although I doubt that he quite encompasses 
what I have suggested. Every pupil would have experienced 
common fields of subject matter throughout secondary 
school, but each would have had a unique pathway appro- 
priate to him. The rate and pattern of progress through each 
field would be variable for each pupil. There would be dif- 
ferent blocks of time each day, number of times per week, 
that pupils would study these subjects. Dr. Trump, in his 
“Images of the Future,” provides a comprehensive delinea- 
tion of flexible scheduling. 

In mathematics, for instance, if study begins in the 
seventh grade and continues for six years, some youngsters 
will have demonstrated talent and interest in science and 
math. We could safely predict college and graduate study 
and we would urge more secondary time for math study. 
By taking more periods per week, such gifted students, by 
studying continuously, could be well into calculus by the 
time they finished high school. 

Other pupils would study arithmetic for no more than 30 
minutes twice a week to enable them to use simple arith- 
metical skills at the end of six years. For them, the program 
would be designed to keep their minimum skills alive dur- 
ing that entire period. 

Between these two extremes at least two or three other 
groups would be identified. Continuity, at the intensity de- 
sired, would assure that a pupil’s skills would not become 
rusty when he goes into the labor market or into college. 
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A substantial proportion of our high school graduates will 
be bi-lingual. There is no valid reason why this could not 
or should not be accomplished. As we study foreign lan- 
guages, preparing the pupil to communicate in another 
tongue, we will note a significant contribution to the level 
of culture of the person studying the language and to his 
understanding of other peoples. Language study then joins 
with the social sciences in helping the individual to break 
the crust of his own culture. 

In the study of his mother tongue, the future high school 
student will give greater attention to writing and to thought- 
ful reading. With language competence, developed in a dis- 
ciplined manner, he will be better able to engage in the 
tightly-knit oral discussion that flows naturally from proper 
preparation in writing and wide reading. 

Our current emphasis on mathematics, science, and for- 
eign languages will not, in the long run, detract from the 
growth of work in the visual and performing arts. Through 
more flexible scheduling, I see every youngster provided 
with an opportunity to participate in the arts throughout 
his secondary schooling. 

Work experience, both paid and unpaid, including com- 
munity service, will be provided for all youth. This will be 
a joint enterprise of school and community, with the com- 
munity assuming responsibility for part of the time of ado- 
lescents. This development should help to destroy some of 
the roots of juvenile delinquency. 

Probably the most pious and unrealizable of my dreams 
will be the future establishment of a modest program of 
extra-curricular activities, placed in proper perspective. 
Such programs can be wildfires which easily get out of con- 
trol. Pupils, parents, the community, selected members of 
the staff all like extra-curricular activities—until the fire 
burns them. Fanned to a gentle flame which warms energies 
and enlivens steady values, activities outside the classroom 
can be educationally constructive. They must not take over 
the whole show. 


EXPERIMENTATION IS KEYNOTE 


Methodology used in the high school of the future will 
be characterized by experimentation, the encouragement of 


problem solving, and independent study. By the conclusion 
of secondary education, pupils might well be spending one- 
half to two-thirds of their time in independent work in 
libraries and laboratories. Such liberty of action is not for 
every pupil any more than an intensive academic course is 
for every pupil. Some will progress to considerable inde- 
pendence; others will continue to require almost constant 
supervision. 

The inappropriate memorization of isolated information, 
the disposition to stuff pupils with as many facts as pos- 
sible, will give way to study in depth of fewer selected 
topics, aimed at a genuine understanding of what has been 
studied. 

Pupils will have individual places in the school where 
they may work and study. Parents will be encouraged to 
work closely with teachers. An extensive battery of elec- 
tronic devices—television, teaching machines, language lab- 
oratories—will be used extensively as aids to individual 
study. 


UPGRADE STAFF PERFORMANCE 


The staff of the high school of the future will include at 
least one and preferably more persons who are highly quali- 
fied to teach in the seven subject areas. Master’s degree will 
be minimum preparation in the subject field, with profes- 
sional training plus a year of internship. The earnings of 
such teachers will be double and triple present figures, 
ranging from $10,000 to $15,000 and up to $20,000. 


Teachers will work 11 months of the year, with one month 
of vacation. They will have more free unscheduled time 
than at present. Instead of 30 hours of class time a week, 
they will be scheduled for 15 or 20 hours at the most. They 
will have time to plan and prepare, to be scholarly in their 
fields of knowledge. 


The teacher-pupil ratio will be higher than at present; 
instead of 1:20 it will be nearer 1:40. But each qualified pro- 
fessional teacher will be supported by assistants, clerks, 
readers, and other specialists. The bulk of the routine of 
management and supervision of playgrounds and halls will 
not be part of the load of the professional staff. 
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One professional teacher will act as chief of staff, co-ordi- 
gating ‘he activities and efforts of the total staff in the de- 
velop nt of the educational program. The position will be 
9 unlike that of the present principalship that a new title 
will probably be necessary. The role of principal as we know 
tt today may disappear. 

All professional staff members will have appropriate of- 
§ces in which to work, equipped with the necessary machines 
and manned by stenographic and other assistants, so that 
teachers may perform satisfactorily. The professionally qual- 
fied and wisely assigned teacher will be elevated in the 
general structure of the school and community to a place 
of importance and prestige. The spotlight will be placed on 
him as the essential ingredient in the educational program. 
Realization of this objective will be one of the most signifi- 
cant changes to characterize the high school of the future. 


STRENGTHEN GUIDANCE SERVICES 

In providing effective guidance, counseling, and psycho- 
logical services in the high school of the future, we will 
have substantially returned advisory functions to teachers. 
Each of the qualified specialists, as delineated above, will 
also be a general practitioner for a small group of pupils 
whom they will meet regularly. The teacher will remain 
with the same pupils—in his counseling capacity—through 
their entire high school career. He will provide a continuing 
link between the school and the home. 

In addition, trained psychological specialists will be avail- 
able in clinics for referral by advisory teachers. The system 
will be simple and effective. 


IMPROVE FACILITIES FOR TEACHER 

The school building of the high school of the future will 
be, in the words of Harold Gores*, “a shell saturated with 
tools.” Instead of spending 80 per cent for building and 20 
per cent for equipment, the proportion will be reversed. 
The aim will be to devote a minimum of money to erect 
the shell, a maximum for the tools to teach. 

The library will be at least as big and as well equipped 
as the cafeteria and the gymnasium. Individual places for 
pupils and teachers will be provided, as will spaces of vari- 
able size for different sized groups of pupils. 

Progress toward the new high school should not wait for 
the beautiful new buildings; the chrome-plated monoliths 


*Dr. Gores is director of the Educational Facilities Laboratory, Inc., 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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STUDENTS at Mills high school enjoy their cafeteria in airy, 
well-lighted comfort. Below, another view of the two-year-old 
Mills plant shows exposed 1 beams and large panels of 
enameled metal of an outside wall. On opposite page is a view 
of the open great court (which was shown in color in the 
September 12 issue of Time magazine). The Time feature on 
“Schools of Tomorrow” (in which three of the seven new 
school buildings shown were Californian) cites theories o 

]. Lloyd Trump on class size and curriculum revision. The Mills 
pictures on these pages (and the cover of this issue) illustrate 
the trend to new ideas in plant design, as well as basic organiza- 
tion and objective as described by the author. (See note on 


page 3.) 


may indeed be an Achilles heel. We need to be on guard 
lest the American tendency to preoccupation with impres- 
sive physical facilities should cause us to forget that our 
chief concerns are the pupils and the teachers. 

Some of the most exciting experiments—and the most 
gratifying results—now taking place in American secondary 
education will be found in ancient buildings. New buildings 
and modern teaching aids can help, but nothing can take 
the places of teachers and administrators with bold imagi- 
nation and determination to succeed in their primary func- 
tions. 


BIG CHANGES TO COME 

The high school of the future will have a clearly-defined 
objective and a broad curriculum, which will be taught in 
an inquiring manner to students who are highly motivated 
and given opportunity to learn independently. A highly 
qualified staff will be properly assigned and adequately 
assisted. 

All of the resources of effective teaching will be brought 
to bear in a community which understands, supports, and 
pays for its educational program. Both the individual and 
the social claim will be met, without sacrifice of either. 


Nothing short of this will meet the challenge of the future. 
oe 
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A review of challenging new 
experiments in staff 
utilization by 


Robert B. Moore 


Dean of Instruction, Orange Coast Col- 
lege, Costa Mesa, and formerly associate 
director of the NASSP Commission on 
Staff Utilization, Mr. Moore has written 
expressly for the Journal a summary of 
major findings described in the two 
Trump booklets. Images of the Future 
(48 pp) and New Directions to Quality 
Education (16 pp), from which the title 
of this article was taken, are available 
without charge from NASSP, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NEW 


DIRECTIONS 


TO QUALITY 


EDUCATION 


was not intended to praise education, 
or solely to report a newsworthy fact. 
It was intended to scold and embarrass 
the professional teacher. The point of 
the report was not that foreign lan- 
guage was successfully taught over 
television—it was that the teacher who 
was so successful was unprepared for 
professional teaching and was not, in 
fact, able to qualify for.a classroom 
teacher's credential in the State of New 


York. 

Such articles as the one above ap- 
pear with increased frequency, and, 
though we should build an immunity, 
each one hurts. To ourselves and any- 
one in hearing we argue— 

“If my teaching were confined to 
twenty-five minutes a day I’d look good, 
too!” 

“T wonder who’s supposed to take care 
of the other five and one-half hours of 
the teaching day?” 

“Who reads the themes and nurtures 
the written expression of the students?” 

“How about those vital moments in 
classroom discussion when teacher and 
student, or student and student, match 
ideas—when the students get the feel of 
defending their opinions—when future 
citizens gain an insight into the workings 
of public opinion?” 

—and on and on until the issue has 
been resolved in favor of the conven- 
tional pattern we follow—or has it? 

During the past few years a number 
of junior and senior high schools in 
California have found that it is possi- 
ble to arrange the schedules of faculty 
members so that they, too, can have 


the privilege of extended time for 


planning and preparation prior to a 
relatively short presentation. 
Other schools have found that it pays 


in learning dividends when a share of 


the theme reading, the roll taking, and 
the assignment giving is delegated to 
instructional assistants with somewhat 
less professional training than the cer- 
tificated classroom teacher. 

Relatively mild shifts from the period- 


his two recent publications, J». s of 
the Future and New Directions t 
Education, Dr. Trump proposed 
of action intended to improve th: qual. 
ity of education in America’s sec dary 
schools. His plan must be giv n re. 
spectable consideration by the lay pub- 
lic, the classroom teacher, and the 
school administrator. In the past four 
years over 150 junior and senior high 
schools throughout the United States 
have re-examined their instructional 
programs with consultative and finan- 
cial help from the Commission he di- 
rects. 

These schools have compared their 
traditional instructional program with 
an experimental one involving a 
greater degree of flexibility in the use 
of faculty, a modification of class time, 
a variability of class size, the utiliza- 
tion of instructional assistants, and an 
increased use of mechanical and elec- 
tronic aids to teaching. 

Today, the feedback resulting from 
these experiences provides the largest 
single body of available information on 
new techniques of instruction in this 
vital area. 

The Commission Dr. Trump heads 
enjoys a descriptive title: The Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the Secon- 
dary Schools. It was appointed by the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, and financed through 
grants from the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. 


The key to this plan has been the re- 
arrangement of the time and tasks of 
the teachers and the students. To ac- 
complish this, the singular assignment 
of generalized tasks to each teacher- 
the 30 students per class, five periods 
per day, five days per week routine- 
has been broken. Teachers have com- 
bined their planning, preparation, and 
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a-day-five-days-a-week classroom 
schedule have resulted in increased 
student productivity in science labora- 
tories, architectural drafting, and man- 
ual arts classes. In these and similar 
classes involving a fixed amount of 
“get ready” and “put away” time, each 
minute added becomes a full minute of 
learning time. Doubling the time of a 
period may triple the productivity of 
the student. 


presentation with fellow teachers. In J ns 
most instances the combined force or J “SCus: 
“team” has been in one subject area or These 
one department such as American Gov- J “up: 
ernment or Language Arts. However, J “Scus 
many of the highly successful teams § “eras 
have been interdisciplinary. The junior Jj ‘¢ 0: 
high schools that have experimented The 
with revisions in staff assignments have igh 
found that the teaming of language arts J “ese 
teachers with social studies teachers J “hen 
gives to the “common learnings’ o advan 
“core” phase of their curriculum many § rte 
advantages that were frequent!y not § ‘cull 
found when a single teacher att: impted 
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OT LONG AGO a national maga- 
zine used its editorial page to re- 
port a successful program of foreign 
language instruction which was being 
carried on over a local television sta- 
tion in New York City. The editorial 


Undoubtedly, many of these innova- 
tions in California schools have resulted 
from the work of Dr. J. Lloyd Trump 
and the Commission he represents. In 







































































entation of this combined 


“5 of the pr: 
“ality ourse (| study. 
plan Team of teachers find | there is a 
jual- reat ac antage in the division of labor 
le hat results. Full utilization of this ad- 
; ‘antage occurs when it becomes ad- 
| Te- ainistratively possible to vary class size 
pub- » fit the needs of the teacher’s presen- 
the ation. When the presentation is one in 
four vhich student discussion is not an im- 
high sortant phase—as during a lecture, a 
tates ‘lm or a tape recording—a single pres- 
ional entation to a large group results in an 
inan- ,dditional amount of planning time for 
e di- ther members of the teaching team. 
An example of this is last year’s 
their [J chedule of the biology teacher at 
with Golden high school—a school in the 
ig a jefferson County (Colorado) Schools 
> use experiment. As a member of the science 
time, am of that school he met only one 
iliza- dass on Monday. However, this class 
id an included all of the 180 biology students 
elec- in this school. During the remainder 
f the school week he met these stu- 
from lents in smaller groups for two labora- 
rgest [J tory or discussion periods—each of 
onon f— which was two full class periods in 
| this {J ength. By such an arrangement, the 
tudents received the usual five hours 
heads f weekly instruction in biology. The 
Con- instructor taught 21 hours in contrast 
dy of to the usual 25, and had four additional 
econ- |g tiods of professional planning time 
y the [fg «ach week. The longer blocks of labo- 
dary- fg @tory time enabled the scheduling of 
rough \periments which failed to fit the con- 
tion's jg ‘entional one-hour period. 
duca- Schools using variable class sizes can 
‘ring community resources into the in- 
he re- jg uctional phase of the school. The 
sks of J OMmunity expert is very willing to 
‘o ac. elk to a large student audience—a 
sment.  “lingness seldom tried in the conven- 
shies tionally scheduled school as the teacher 
extode ‘reluctant to ask him to spend the en- 
tine- fg Ue day repeating the talk to five or six 
com: fq “Herent groups. 
1. and Obviously, the large group presenta- 
rs. In J ns give no opportunity for student 
ce or ff ‘Scussion or individual supervision. 
rea or |g lhese needs must be met in other-sized 
Gov- J Soups. According to Dr. Trump, the 
vever, ff “Scussion groups should meet on the 
teams ff “erage of one period a week, and the 
junior # °e of ‘ie group should not be over 15. 
ented The ial studies team at Fremont 
shave JJ igh school, Sunnyvale, found that 
re arts § “ese s: minar-type groups worked best 
achers fj “hen «dent leaders were prepared in 
ss” or fg dvarx. to direct them. A recorder re- 
many #§ rte ‘he results of the session to 
ty not @ cult, ond students. Constructive su- 
mpted J Pervis’.. was maintained by the fac- 
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ulty members as they moved from group 
to group. In this phase the teacher must 
take the role of the consultant—the re- 
source person who is called on when 
unexpected questions arise. This role, 
according to Harold Howe, former 
Principal of Newton high school, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, is the most difficult 
one for the conventional teacher to as- 
sume. 


The Trump Plan® suggests that stu- 
dents should spend two days of the 
week in independent study. In New Di- 
rections to Quality Education, Trump says 
schools could accomplish this if they 
would “provide independent study 
spaces for reading, listening, viewing, 
thinking, writing, and recording; fur- 
nish areas for independent work in 
laboratories, shops, creative arts stu- 
dios, and homemaking suites; and pro- 
vide instruments to enable the student 
himself to make an immediate appraisal 
of how well he has learned.” 

Not all tasks carried out by teachers 
today require the training or ability 
possessed by the professional teacher. 
Under the plans followed in the experi- 
mental schools the tasks of the teachers 
have been catalogued according to dif- 
ficulty and importance. Those requiring 
a lesser trained person than the teacher 
are delegated as instructional assistants. 
All of the schools have found that there 
is a tremendous amount of talent avail- 
able in their communities which can be 
used as part-time or full time assistance 
to the professional teachers. Some aides 
may have the ability to do many of the 
para-professional tasks such as: correct 
English themes for grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation; criticize reports of 
laboratory experiments; or help stu- 
dents in supervised study. Others may 
type, take roll, and issue. make-up as- 
signments. Still others may supervise 
halls, lunchrooms, and play areas. 


The secondary schools in San Diego 
have recruited their assistants from the 
teaching majors at San Diego State Col- 
lege. When these students are assigned 


°Two films describe the plan. Title of the films are 

. . And No Bells Ring . . . Parts I and II. Part I 
shows the use of a teaching team. This team would be 
the natural result from the concept of Large Group 
Instruction, which leads to Small Group Discussions, 
requiring the use of a Teacher Assistant. Part II shows 
several students in situations which could be possible 
only with the adoption of the Trump Plan: individual 
students taking responsibility for part of their educa- 
tion, studying materials necessary to them which are 
not part of the regular school curriculum; students on 
individual projects in the laboratory, where each one’s 
experience may sometimes help a classmate in a dif- 
ferent project; students learning languages in small 
groups, listening to tape recordings and taping a les- 
son themselves, which they will later discuss with a 
teacher. Ford Foundation financed publication of 
“Images” and the films. 


to a team which is in the area the stu- 
dent eventually hopes to teach, the re- 
sults are doubly rewarding, for the 
students are learning to do exactly the 
kinds of things they will be expected to 
do as professional teachers. 

The use of instructional assistants 
calls for a change in teaching proce- 
dures. When teaching tasks are cata- 
logued and then arranged in order of 
relative importance, the teacher finds 
that many tasks from which he has re- 
ceived a great deal of satisfaction and _ 
on which he may have been evaluated 
by his administrator, are those which 
logically should be delegated to the 
teaching aide. Additionally, these tasks 
which are to be delegated are usually 
the easiest ones. In consequence, the 
teacher finds he can and must spend 
more time than he previously did on 
those remaining, difficult, and highly 
professional tasks for which he has 
been trained. 

This program lends itself to the in- 
creased use of the many new mechani- 
cal and. electronic aids to instruction. 
The large group sessions can utilize to 
the utmost the movie, the 2 x 2 slide, 
and overhead projectors. The student 
assigned to independent study can use 
the tape recorder, the language labora- 
tory facilities, and the newly developed 
teaching machines. Schools that have 
followed experiences with Staff Utiliza- 
tion by installing television facilities 
have found that the techniques devel- 
oped by the teachers in their presenta- 
tions to the large group classes are 
those most easily adapted to television 
teaching. In conventional schools teach- 
ers fail to utilize audio-visual aids be- 
cause they lack the time needed to find, 
order,-or make the aids. By providing 
the teacher more time, an increased use 
of these important teaching tools has 
resulted. 


All of the various phases of the plan 
are aimed at facilitating the profes- 
sional tasks of the teacher. In the final 
analysis it may well be that the greatest 
benefit that has accrued has been the 
increased amount of contact between 
the classroom teacher and the school 
administrator. It has placed on the 
classroom teacher the burden of justi- 
fying by adequate planning any re- 
visions of the school procedure. Obvi- 
ously, it is not possible to rearrange the 
school schedule, the faculty assign- 
ment, the student assignment, and the 
class sizes without a common under- 
standing between teachers and admin- 
istrators. ae 
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FOR FURTHER READING... = 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL OF THE FU- 
TURE, title of the feature article in this 
issue by Prof. Robert N. Bush, presents 
some widely-accepted views on secondary 
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school organization. However, Dr. Bush B 
is not alone in forecasting new trends in => DR. MARGARET MEAD, noted anthropologist, delivered the Cub. trenc 
the high school or in suggesting what berly Lecture at Stanford University July 12. Her subject, “The High curri 


should be changed. School of the Future,” is summarized in a few words below. The 
following day, a principal conference speaker was FRED HECHIN. Oal 
GER, education editor of the New York Times, who spoke on "The pils w 
High School and the American Public, A Search for Quality.” His tronic 


concluding remarks are given below. to = 
by Oa 


total s 
_- must be seen as a life-long affair, to be dis- Pal 

tributed very differently than it is at present, over a whole J com 
lifetime, instead of over only the first fifth or quarter of a life. 4 
time. Sac 


For those who wish supplementary 
reading on this subject, Mrs. Bess Clea- 
ver, principal library assistant at the Cub- 
berly Library, Stanford poise has 
prepared a bibliography. Admittedly not 
all the subjects included have equal im- 
portance or validity but here are the ma- 
jor books and magazine articles which 
have appeared in print in the last two 
years on the general subject of the high 
school of the future. 


eee | 
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Seriously considered, such an approach would give us great J 9 
freedom. Things would not have to be taught in high school, “9 
or in college, or never learned at all. throus 

Leaving school entirely for some other sort of experience J °°” | 
would not be a fatal handicap, but possibly a considerable experi- San 


mental asset. as 
Good students of forty would be preferred to indifferent stu- _ 


funds 
dents of fifteen. Parents and children, or even grandparents and § durin; 


children could study a subject together. Satur 


This approach would make it possible to consider high school from 


. *. . ffe , 
in an entirely new light. ia 


Do we want to mean by high school a part of the educational J ‘try. 
system requiring certain kinds of preparation and certain kinds Sali 
of intellectual maturity, or do we want to think about it as the J have 
place where we keep young people so that they will be out of J sudie 
mischief, out of the labor market, off the streets and out of their - 
parents’ hair? Or defined in no terms except the age of the young 
people and our general conceptions of what a school is? Or asa 
sort of an acceleration device to push up the educational level Bie 
of the population a little higher for everyone? Or can high school BH jig, 
be a place where there is enough commonality of experience so § three 
that rich and poor, bright and stupid, gifted and ungifted, eager J mente 
and lazy, young people all come to share in some of the values and a 

. ; : : ; who 
of their society, to have words in which to discuss them and Jf j,.1 
images with which to think about them? regul: 
—MaArGaRET MEAD B Phe 
statio. 
ment 


Eire NAME-CALLING, we hope, is a matter of the past. It BF cours 
has not been without value: it has underlined the absurdities . 
on both sides of the fence. But the job now is not to make educa- J, ° 
tion a mass entertainment, administered by democratic public J teach 
opinion polls. The job is to make education safe for democracy J ‘om 
and to make democracy safe through education. This cannot be § 2" 
done by ignoring national goals and public policy. It cannot be °°” 
done by making children unguided missiles. The hope for the Syr 
future is that the best minds among the public and the best minds § +”. t 
in the profession will collaborate to set new standards. In doing tT 
this they will run into pressures and opposition, much like the Bo 
sponsors of high-quality TV programs. The future, faced by this § 
fusion ticket of professional and public intelligence, will merely rs 
be the obstacle course of vulgarity and pressures that confronts ff... 
all leadership. teach 
—FreD HECHING£R schoo 
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NEW TRENDS 


ENC THENED school day, more homework assignments, emphasis on science 
and foreign languages, and extensive use of television were among trends 
discovered by National Education Association in a nationwide survey as the school 


year began last month. 


Below are a few news items from the NEA survey, illustrating particularly 
trends in secondary education, pointing toward widespread “tightening up” on 


curriculum: 


Oakland, Calif.—Talented high school pu- 
ils will be offered advanced physics and elec- 
tronics in specially equipped laboratory added 
9 Chabot Observatory, owned and operated 
by Oakland School District. Aim is to develop 
total science center for Oakland public schools. 


Palo Alto, Calif.—Pilot study on guidance in 
econdary schools aimed at meeting recom- 
mendations in Conant report. 


Sacramento, Calif.—Enriched accelerated 
program offered to gifted in intermediate 
grades enabling them to complete three years 
work in two. Aim is not to speed the pupil 
through, but to enable him to use the extra 
year in college work later. 


San Francisco, Calif.—New biochemistry 
laboratory established with National Defense 
Education Act and Miranda Lux Foundation 
funds will be used by high school classes 
during regular hours and after school and on 
Saturdays by students of grade five and up 
from around the school district. Latter will be 
ffered programs in astronomy, biology, bio- 
chemistry, geology, mathematics, and chem- 
istry. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—West High School to 
have ability grouping in English, social 
studies, science, and mathematics. Courses 
planned for slow learners, average, and gifted. 
Also new courses in arts and business educa- 
tion. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Research project to de- 
termine effectiveness of electronic foreign 
language laboratories installed last year in 
three high schools; planning three new ele- 
mentary schools to combine regular facilities 
and aids for the handicapped so that students 
who need physical, occupational, or other 
therapy may spend part of school day in 
tegular classroom. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—Local commercial television 
station has made available a half-hour seg- 
ment five days a week for senior social studies 
course. 


_ Hawaii—Asian language programs extended 
ty employment of five specialists who will 
teach Chinese, Japanese, and Hindi to class- 
toom teachers as well as their pupils. Teachers, 
earning along with pupils, will get added help 
from specialists. 


Syracuse, N. Y¥.—Longer school day (8:45 
am. to > p.m.) to permit additional classroom 


a usually seven-period day, with half hour 
tor lur is 


_ White Plains, N. ¥Y.—New senior high school 
fas six buildings on campus. “Home rooms” 
dbolis!d in favor of “teacher-counselor” sys- 
‘em. Gr ups of 45-55 students will have same 
teach: :-counselor for three years. Longer 
schoo! \.y—eight instructional periods. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—All teachers, kindergarten 
through grade 12, to attend series of meetings 
aimed solely at improvement of instruction. 
Topics for discussion at these meetings were 
developed out of preliminary series of five 
meetings held last Spring. 


Newark, N. J.—Russian offered in two high 
schools, a three year course; accelerated math- 
ematics course to offer college level work in 
fourth year for talented high school students. 


Ridgewood, N. J.—High school students 
offered advanced work during summer in 
mathematics, history and languages; new al- 
gebra course, developed through research at 
Illinois University, to be offered in eighth and 
ninth grades. 


Erie, Pa.—Special classes for 25 highly 
gifted senior high school students who will 
do college level work. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Ford Foundation grant of 
$128,400 for teacher-team approach in five 
neighboring schools where enrollment totals 
4600. Program will offer additional opportuni- 
ties for the able; broader scope for those pro- 
gressing at normal rate; particular attention 
for those needing extra help. 


Scranton, Pa.—Follow-up study of all 1959 
high school graduates to be made at one- and 
five-year periods. Purpose: to evaluate curric- 
ulum and guidance programs of the schools 
in the light of later educational and occupa- 
tional experiences of graduates. 


Wilmington, Del.—New large comprehen- 
sive senior high school to offer expanded pro- 
gram of instruction particularly in modern 
languages, industrial arts, and business train- 
ing; exploratory program in psychiatric nurs- 
ing and rehabilitation to be added to voca- 
tional high school courses in practical nursing. 


Miami, Fla.—“Early bird” classes (7:30 a.m.) 
to offer students a seventh period for music, 
typing, and other subjects they may be unable 
to fit into their regular high school schedule; 
accelerated mathematics program to be offered 
to able students, beginning in junior high. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Particular attention this year 
on the humanities. Intention is to re-establish 
history, the fine arts, literature, and ethical and 
esthetic values generally to a position of “fun- 
damental and basic importance.” 


East Baton Rouge, La.—Junior and senior 
high schools to use newly developed mathe- 
matics materials of the School Mathematics 
Study Group on an experimental basis. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Experimenting with 
hand-operated mechanical calculating ma- 
chines in arithmetic classes for selected groups; 
new foreign language laboratories in two high 
schools; microprojectors ordered for each ele- 
mentary school for science classes. 


Akron, Ohio—Will begin a fully articulated 
eight-year foreign language program, starting 
with the fifth grade and continuing through 
high school. French and Spanish will be 
offered. 


Chicago, Il].—Undertaking major study of 
high school dropouts, seeking a program of 
studies that might keep these students in 
school. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL, THE CURRIC- 
ULUM, AND THE PUBLIC was the 
title of a workshop for secondary school 
administrators and teachers at Stanford 
University July 11-15. Co-directors were 
Prof. R. N. Bush, author of the article 
on page 6 of this issue, and Prof. J. 
Lloyd Trump, author of the reports de- 
scribed on page 10. Stanford offered an 
eight-week summer program on secon- 
dary education, including the Cubber- 
ly Lecture and conference of July 12- 
13. (See page 12 for comments of partic- 
ipants.) Dr. Trump also participated 
in a workshop at University of San 
Francisco July 5-8 on “The reorgani- 
zation of modern secondary educa- 
tion.” 


ROBOT TEACHERS: The first nation- 
al exhibition of teaching machines, held 
in Washington, displayed machines de- 
signed to teach facts about the old and 
new Testaments, classical music, Rus- 
sian language, how to play golf, and 
perform a surgical operation. The ex- 
hibition was held in the auditorium of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. A more extensive display 
of the electronic teachers is scheduled 
the first week of November in Los An- 
geles at the Business Equipment Expo- 
sition, sponsored by the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute. 


SCHOOL PLATFORM: Philip H. Will- 
kie, son of Wendell Willkie, is a candi- 
date for the post of Indiana State 
Superintendent of Education. His plat- 
form: reading instruction by the phonic 
method, more grammar in elementary 
schools, a solid academic curriculum in 


high schools. 


GETTING ATTENTION: The “little” 
schools, in Columbia, South Carolina, 
are attracting nationwide attention and 
hosts of educational visitors. The idea 
behind the Little School Idea is to cre- 
ate a favorable climate and condition 
for good guidance. Each little school 
enrolls 300 pupils. 
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MOST CONTROVERSIAL CURRICULUM STORY in 
California this year is the Report of the San Francisco Cur- 
riculum Survey Committee and its rejoinder by Dr. Harold 
Spears, San Francisco Superintendent of Schools. The re- 
port, written and presented to the president of the board 
of education March 29 by eight professors of the University 
of California and Stanford University, contains 193 para- 
graphs giving strong opinions on virtually all phases of the 
school curriculum. A printed 64-page booklet containing the 
Report is available from the Board office, 135 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 2; price 50 cents. 

Dr. Spears’ “Preliminary Reactions,” a 48-page booklet 
(available at the same address) dated May 13, recommended 
23 steps which could or would be effectively instituted at 
once in line with the Report, 20 steps which are not within 
control of the local school district, and 12 steps which would 
require major budget allotments not now provided. In addi- 
tion, he discussed the basic elementary program, the form 
and function of the high school, and a review of the Report's 
recommendations as compared with his curriculum strength- 
ening program. 

Using the Report as a springboard, CTA’s Commission on 
Educational Policy and five affiliated organizations (CASA, 
CESAA, CASSA, CJCA, and CASCD) composed a statement 
entitled “Judging and Improving the Schools: Current 
Issues” which went to press in mid-September. It answers 
the scholars’ contention that “the purpose of education is to 
inform the mind and develop the intelligence” with a state- 
ment of basic American educational philosophy that a varied 
curriculum shall be available to a// students. 


THE CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COMMISSION ON PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION, after months of preliminary hearings 
and debate by subcommittees, adopted three strong recom- 
mendations at a meeting at the Hilton Inn, San Francisco 
International Airport, September 3-4. Recommendations of 
the 27-member advisory body to the Legislature included 
(1) increased mandatory time devoted to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic in elementary schools; (2) mandatory state- 
wide testing for public school pupils; (3) lengthening of the 
secondary school day to a minimum of seven class periods 
so as to provide necessary time for academic instruction, but 
with no addition to the presently existing teacher load. 
Other recommendations for changes in the Education Code 
included eliminating driver education and training, add- 
ing mandatory teaching of one or more foreign languages 
commencing with the sixth grade, and making physical edu- 
cation in junior colleges elective rather than mandatory. 
When the Commission met again September 16-17 it took 
these additional actions: (1) recommended that state provide 
the best textbooks available, regardless of whether they were 
state-printed or purchased on open market; that the Cur- 
riculum Commission (which selects textbooks) have meetings 
open to the public, and that displays of recommended books 
be available to parents in each Assembly district (2) proposed 
that district bonding limits be lifted from 5% to 6% of as- 
sessed valuation (for elementary and high school) (3) pro- 
posed that Legislature modify present law which gives plan- 
ning commissions final word in selection of school sites. 
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NEWS OF STATE AND NATION 


CONGRESS ADJOURNED September 1 without taking 
final action on federal support for schools. In spite of Senate 
passage of the $1.8 billion McNamara Bill which would have 
provided federal assistance for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries and House passage of the smaller cop. 
struction-only Thompson bill, the Congress reached no 
agreement. The unanimous Senate request for conference 
with the House was turned down by the House Rules Com- 
mittee in a 7-5 vote. Efforts to force reconsideration by the 
Rules Committee in the bobtail session of Congress were 
not successful. Meanwhile federal support rated top posi- 
tion in the political debates leading to the November 8th 
Presidential election. That a bill will be drawn again in the 
early days of the new Congress in January seemed a cer- 
tainty. 


ACTIVE ENROLLMENT in California schools, as of 
March 31, 1960, was 3,259,556, kindergarten through grade 
14, an increase of 6.1 per cent over a year earlier. Bureau 
of Education Research, State Department of Education, re- 
ports an additional 541,250 enrollment of adults and students 
in special classes. Gains were recorded at every grade level 
except junior college, which showed a decline of 4.7 per 
cent compared to an increase of 6.7 per cent between 1958 
and 1959. 


DROP-OUTS, considered an “unconscionable human 
waste” of the 7% million young people who will leave the 
classroom before high school graduation in the next decade, 
deserve the consideration of every teacher in America, ac- 
cording to Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. He said, 
“The labor market into which these youths will be entering 
is one geared to a business and industrial machine growing 
in complexity and skill requirements . .. employment oppor- 
tunities for the untrained, unskilled, uneducated are in an 
area of accelerated decline.” Last October the unemploy- 
ment rate of youth age 16 and 17 who were not in school 
was 21 per cent compared to 4.7 per cent of the labor force 
as a whole. 


ELIZABETH O. WILLIAMS, head supervisor of the library 
section, Los Angeles City Schools, president of American 
Association of School Librarians, will be in office when 
AASL is admitted to department status in NEA next sum- 
mer. Joseph M. Nelson, supervisor of driver education, 
Oregon State Department of Education, will be president 
of American Driver Education Association when it is ad- 
mitted to the NEA family. The two associations were ap- 
proved as new departments by NEA Delegate Assembly in 
Los Angeles this summer. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS and the field of ethics and com- 
petence in the teaching profession will be the subject of Con- 
sulting Group study for the spring of 1961. CTA’s Consulting 
Group project, now entering its third season, has undertaken 
discussion topics on Teacher Education (1959) and Public 
Relations (1960). A study guide on Personnel Standards will 
be prepared by James Williamson and will be published in 
the December CTA Journal. 


CTA Journal, October 1960 
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LEO F. CAIN, left, vice president of San 
Francisco State College, was named pres- 
ident-elect of the Council for Exceptional 
Children (NEA) at a convention held in 
Los Angeles last April. “Training pro- 
grams for every teacher should include 
information concerning the handling of 
exceptional children, since almost 75 per 
cent of these ‘problem’ children are now 
enrolled in regular classes and teachers 
generally receive no special training to 
handle them,” said CEC President Ivan 
K. Garrison. Mrs. Frederica Bertram, a 
retired teacher of Oakland public schools, 
received a certificate of recognition: of 
her outstanding work as a teacher of par- 
tially seeing children by the National So- 
ciety for Prevention of Blindness, a divi- 
i sion of CEC-NEA. 


SIXTH ANNUAL PRESIDENTS’ SEMINAR for leaders of 
locally chartered CTA chapters, was held August 28-31 at 
Asilomar, Pacific Grove. More than 450 presidents took part 
in the intensive three-day, eight-session seminar, sponsored 
by CTA Field Service and directed by Robert Rees. Staff 
executives of state headquarters led fast-moving presenta- 
tions on “how to do it” techniques in organization. 


EVERY ONE of California’s counties is represented in the 
file of policy holders for the CTA-sponsored California 
Casualty auto insurance plan. Last to be added was tiny 
Alpine county, which employs five teachers. F. M¢Elwain 
Howard, executive secretary of the Northern Section, re- 
ports he went to Alpine county last summer, found four 
teachers absent, signed up the only remaining teacher for 
the Plan. That 20% acceptance compares favorably with the 
best in the state, he claims proudly. 


‘DENCE BROWN of Santa Margarita is attending Cali- 
State Polytechnic College at San Luis Obispo on a 

\ chapter scholarship. Shown presenting the notifica- 
Dr. Ed Ernatt of Cal Poly’s education department; 
on are John Honeyman, president of Cal Poly SCTA 
, and Dr. Barron Wiley, faculty representative. 
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KATHERINE CARR, 92, retired Los 

Angeles teacher, took off by jet polar 

flight in August to visit the major capi- 

tals of Europe. Miss Carr had taught at 

Los Angeles high school for 30 years. 

PUBLISHERS of workbooks and other printed materials to 
supplement teaching machines expect to corner the lion’s 
share of a future $100-million-a-year business. Education Sum- 
mary reported that one manufacturer estimated program- 
ming cost of one of the simple $200 machines at $20,000 for 
a single one-semester course. 


THREE UNIVERSITY executives were appointed by Gov- 
ernor Edmund G. Brown September 14 to represent private 
schools on the Co-ordinating Council for Higher Education. 
They are the Rev. John F. X. Connolly, president of the 
University of San Francisco; Robert J. Wert, vice-provost of 
Stanford University; and Dr. Arthur Coons, president of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. Dr. Coons was chairman 
of the Master Plan Survey of higher education in California 
and Dr. Wert was a member of the survey team. The Coun- 
cil also includes three from State Colleges, three from the 
University of California, three from junior colleges, and 
three representing the public at large. (See CTA Journal, 
April 1960) 


IY 


A JAPAN STUDY TOUR sponsored by CTA Southern Sec- 
tion last summer took this group of Californians across the 
Pacific on American President Lines SS President Hoover. 
First educational study project of its kind to be sponsored 
by the Section, Tour Leader Jack Robinson (second from 
left) pronounced it successful. 


MELVIN KELLER, 34, president of 

CTA Bay Section since July 1959, was 

named California’s fourth NEA Director 

this summer. Currently an elementary 
principal in Lincoln unified school dis- 

trict, Stockton, (where he has been em- 

ployed for eight years), he formerly 

taught two years in Nebraska. He was 
president of CSTA when a student at Col- 

lege of the Pacific in 1951 and has served 

on Bay Section Council for five years. A 

life member of CTA and NEA, he is also 
a member of CESAA, AASA, Phi Delta 

Kappa, Commonwealth Club, and NSPRA. His wife, Alvina, 
is assistant registrar at Stockton College. 
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FIELD CONFERENCES, scheduled by a large percentage 
of CTA’s 650 chartered associations for the Fall months, 
will continue to provide discussions of CTA and Section 
organizational objectives. One of the items on most agen- 
das will be procedure on the 1960-61 Consulting Group 
program, which will begin its third season in December 
and end in February. Orientation of group leaders will be 
handled at Field Conferences instead of at special meet- 
ings with staff executives. Summaries of group consensus 
reached in the 1959-60 meetings on “Images of the Pro- 
fession,” as well as revised discussion guides and subject 
outlines will be mailed to leaders this month. Dr. Kenneth 
R. Brown is co-ordinating the statewide program of con- 
sulting groups on personnel standards. 


THREE CTA SECTIONS held their annual leadership 
training conferences in September. The remaining schedule 
this year is: North Coast Section, October 7-9 at Redway; 
Bay Section, October 21-23 at Asilomar; and Central Sec- 
tion, November 4-6 at Asilomar. 


NORMAN HASS, member of the CTA Board of Directors, 
is a Democratic candidate for Congressman from the 24th 
California district. A public school teacher in Los Angeles, 
Hass has long been a leader in educational and political 
organizations. His name was inadvertently omitted from 
the news story in September Journal which listed 19 Cali- 
fornia teachers who are candidates for state or national 
otfice at the November election. 


BASIC TECHNIQUES IN SCHOOL RESEARCH will be 
the theme of the twelfth annual state conference on educa- 
tional research to be held at the Villa Hotel, San Mateo, 
November 18-19. The two-day meeting will be sponsored 
by the state advisory council on educational research and 
the California Teachers Association, with Dr. Arthur P. 
Coladarchi, Stanford University, as chairman. Discussion 
subjects will include teaching machines, data processing, 
survey techniques, experimentation, hypotheses, interview- 
ing, sampling, community studies, and value analysis. Pre- 
registration may be addressed to CTA Research, 1705 Mur- 
chison Drive, Burlingame. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, following its traditional pattern of holding 
regional conventions every third year, will have 1961 meet- 
ings at San Francisco, February 25-28; St. Louis, March 
11-14; and Philadelphia, March 25-28. 


WALTER J. ZIEGLER, superintendent of San Gabriel 
school district, was winner of the 1960-61 S. D. Shankland 
memorial scholarship for graduate study. The $1000 award 
is offered annually by Associated Exhibitors of NEA to 
selected young men who plan to make superintendency a 
life career. 


NATHANIEL S. COLLEY, 41, Sacramento attorney, was 
appointed by Governor Edmund G. Brown to the State 
Board of Education August 31 to fill the unexpired term of 
Warren Christopher. Colley is the first Negro to be ap- 
pointed to the state board. 


CTA MEMBERSHIP as of August 31: 112,444 
Same date last year: 102,474 
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RUSSIA AND HER SATELLITES will be the topic : or the 
fall meeting of the Social Studies Council of Norther: Calj- 
fornia at San Jose State College October 22. The prozram, 
beginning at 9 a.m., will include speakers who have visited 


the Soviet Union within the past year. 


TEACHER-TRAINING will be secondary to liberal arts 
emphasis in the new state colleges, Louis Heilbron. presi. 
dent of the state board of education, said after the miceting 
of September 16. Curriculum plans for three colleges ex. 
pected to open in 1961 and 1962 were criticized by the 
board for heavy use of education courses. Under the state’s 
new Master Plan for Higher Education, Heilbron pointed 
out, strong subject-matter teaching will be required, rather 
than teaching methology. 


ENGLISH READERS will be employed by San Francisco 
city school district. Fourteen Civil Service positions were 
created September 18 by the S.F. board of supervisors, pro- 
viding 30-hour, 30-week year at $2.58 an hour, for readers 
who will correct pupil written compositions, relieving the 
load on teachers of English. Readers will be college gradu- 
ates who majored in English but will not be required to 
hold credentials. Two readers, for trial periods, will be 
assigned to each of San Francisco’s seven high schools. 
First Civil Service examination was postponed because 
there were too few qualified applicants. 


COMMUNICATION RESEARCH will be supported in 
four California institutions by grants recently awarded 
under Title VII of the National Defense Education Act. 
Federal funds will be made available for experimentation 
in communications media, mostly motion pictures and tele- 
vision. Grantees (among the 32 awarded in August) include 
Pacific Union College, UCLA, USC, and San Jose State 
College. The latter school will study the influence of a 
teaching machine program on foreign language teaching. 


ADULT EDUCATORS will hold a national adult educa- 
tion conference at Denver, Colorado, October 13-17. Dr. 
Arthur F. Corey, CTA executive secretary, is scheduled to 
deliver the keynote address. 


SCHOOL SYSTEM SERVICE is a new publications and 
editorial plan for interstaff and community-wide commuti- 
cation, inaugurated by National School Public Relations 
Association to mark its 25th birthday. NSPRA, observing 
its anniversary at a five-day seminar in San Francisco in 
July, heard Arthur F. Corey say, “Emphasis on quantity in 
the school story is giving way to emphasis on quality.” Four 
Californians were among the 23 charter members of the 
“educational publicity” group formed at Denver in 1935. 


LEADERSHIP has many definitions. In motion pictures 
a leader is a length of black film; in nautical terms, it is 
a block of hard wood. In printing, a row of dots or 
hyphens. In engineering, a hot air pipe. In fishing, a 
short length of transparent fiber. In horticulture, the top- 
most branch in a tree. In merchandising, an article sold at 


a reduced price to attract customers. In agriculture, 4 
horse placed at the head of a team. In education, a leader 
is one who guides or shows the way, one who is followed 
by others because of his conduct, opinions, and under- 
standing. He is the front person in an advancing body. 
—Joe Chandler, speaking at NASSTA workshop, June, ‘959 
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PRESIDENTS COMMISSION ON NATIONAL GOALS 
will publish in December a report which will “look to the 
next decade” (paper-back, $1, publisher not designated). 
Sixteen articles will include appraisals of education. 


MORE THAN THREE-QUARTERS of U.S. secondary 
school pupils came out of six-year systems (combined 
junior-senior high schools) during the past decade, accord- 
ing to Dr. William T. Gruhn, chairman of National Asso- 
ciation of American Secondary-School Principals. The 6-6 
system deserves more attention, he says. 


STUDY GUIDE to 1960 elections, an 8-page pamphlet con- 
taining maps, charts, and illustrations, is available without 
charge from NBC Program Information, Room 322A, 30 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. Teachers are requested 
to order only minimum requirement for class use. 


ELECTIONS, 1960, is the title of a resource guide for 
teachers, published by CBS Television Network in co- 
operation with NEA and National Council of Social Studies. 
Free copy available from NEA Press and Radio, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


WOMEN LEAD, 722,000 to 115,000, as elementary teach- 
ers in the U.S. Men hold a slight numerical advantage, 
however, at the secondary level (257,212 men to 254,395 
women), according to an NEA survey for 1959-60. 


SCHOOL BOND ELECTIONS in the U.S. have shown 
marked uptrend in approval, according to preliminary es- 
timates published by NEA Committee on Educational Fi- 
nance (quoting from Investment Bankers Association, Wash- 
ington). This is the result of elections held the first six 
months of this year: 


Total value Per cent 
(in thousands) opproved approved 
(by value) (by number) 


57,029 90.3 87.8 
135,648 85.2 81.6 
159,670 86.9 84.0 
114,184 tia 71.0 
213,184 59.3 72.5 
455,390 92.2 67.4 


Per cent 


Month 1960 Number of 


elections 
January 82 
February 141 
March 100 
April 76 
May 149 
June 95 


WILLIAM NOLAN, journalism teacher at Richmond high 
school, received last summer the Wall Street Journal News- 
paper Fund’s $1000 award. The award goes annually to 
WSJ Fund Fellows for “devising the best high school 
journalism course in the U.S. to interest young people in 
journalism as a profession.” 


SPECIALIST-TEACHERS-—51 of them—will go to work as 
paid teacher assistants in ten Los Angeles public high 
schools and at the same time they will be graduate students 
at USC, on their way to the masters’ degree. A Ford Foun- 
dation grant of $660,000 made possible a cooperative USC- 
LA Schools project in which the 51 were screened from 1000 
applicants. The S-T program is said to be the first in the 
U.S. in which the school system assumes a share of re- 
sponsibility for training of its own teachers. 


A TEACHER'S AWARD program held in Pomona last April 
29 honored 56 teachers of the Pomona unified school district 
for long service. For service ranging from 15 years to 40 years 
(Ethel Gardner and Charlotte Johnson achieved the longest 
record) two Masonic Lodges joined in offering a dinner and 
program. Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes, veteran friend of 
the schools, was master of ceremonies. 


RANKING OF THE STATES, a 44-page NEA Research re- 
port published last May, says, in the introduction by Re- 
search Director Sam Lambert: “California ranks second in 
median years of school completed by persons 25 years of age 
and older, third in high school graduates as a percent of 
eighth-grade enrollment four years earlier, first in average 
annual salary of classroom teachers, and fourth in current 
school expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance. 
For these and other comparisons shown in this report, it must 
be concluded that California ranks fairly high among the 
states, although we cannot be certain of its exact position.” 
Of the 66 tables given in the report, California also ranked 
first in elementary and secondary enrollment (half a million 
more than New York), per capita total tax collections of state 
and local governments, and percent of dwelling units in good 
condition. 


THIRTY-TWO NEW GRANTS, at a total cost of slightly 
less than $1 million, have just been awarded to colleges, uni- 
versities and specialized nonprofit organizations for study of 
methods to make more effective use of new educational me- 
dia, the U. S. Office of Education announced. This brings to 
115 the total number of active grants under Title VII of 
the National Defense Education Act. Fourteen, each under 
$3,000, have been funded under a small grant program ini- 
tiated last January. Purpose of the small grants program is 
to foster media research by personnel who are qualified, yet 
who may have only limited experience in this field of re- 
search. It also provides funds for small-scale or exploratory 
studies, including predoctoral research. 


Unique System Devised For Letter Exchange In Foreign Language 


In a revolutionary educational experiment 
last year, 400 seventh grade students at Grant 
Junior High School, Escondido, California, 
wrote letters in Spanish to a like number of 
students in Mexico City. A few days later, 
they received answers, in English. 

ie -xperiment marked the first use of a 
two-way bilingual letter writing system called 
Languice Gram, devised by a retired Wall 
Street investment analyst, Henry B. Leighton. 
This y+ ir,” he predicts, “thousands of young- 
sters ! communicate with youngsters of 


aw ountries through use of Language- 
rams 


CTA Journal, October 1960 


The method can be fitted to any two lan- 
guages used over the world. Each Language- 
Gram contains five sheets. Two are for the 
sending letter and two for the reply letter. 
There is a vocabulary page of both languages. 
The first page of either the sending letter or 
reply letter is in the form of an overlay. It is 
always in the language of the person writing 
the letter. 

The second page of either letter is an exact 
duplicate of the overlay page, except that it 
is expressed in a different language. 

On each overlay page there are round holes 
at the beginning of each sentence, word, or 


phrase. An X marked in the round hole will 
mark the chosen sentence or word on the 
foreign language page below. The sender and 
the answerer tear off the first page when 
finished and mail the second page. Hundreds 
of different letters can be composed by use of 
the overlay, due to the variety of choice and 
the vocabulary page. 

Leighton reports a patent for the Language- 
Gram is forthcoming, and that schools, col- 
leges and universities throughout the country 
are accepting the use of the letters in lan- 
guage courses. “In every case, the system has 
received educators’ acclaim,” he said. 
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State College Board Named 


Proposition 4 to determine term of office; 
Chief administrative officer to be selected 


N THE GOVERNOR'S Council 

Room on August 12, the Trustees of 
the State College System of California 
met for the first time to initiate plans 
for the management, administration, 
and control of the 15 state colleges on 
July 1, 1961. Governor Edmund G. 
Brown, an ex officio member of the 
Trustees, presided over the brief ses- 
sion. 

Lieutenant Governor Glenn M. An- 
derson, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Roy E. Simpson, Speaker of 
the Assembly Ralph M. Brown, and the 
chief executive officer of the state col- 
lege system (to be selected) are ex offi- 
cio Trustees under terms of Senate Bill 
33, added to the Education Code (Divi- 
sion 16.5 Higher Education) at the 1960 
extraordinary session of the Legisla- 
ture. ; 

The members of the State Board of 
Education are included by law among 
the first 16 appointive members of the 
21-member board. With the resignation 
of Warren M. Christopher at the meet- 
ing, nine of the ten State Board of Edu- 
cation members will assume the new 
role: Byron J. Atkinson, Los Angeles, 
associate dean of students, UCLA; Mrs. 
Talcott Bates, Carmel, housewife; 
Thomas Braden, Oceanside, publisher 
of the Blade-Tribune; Raymond J. Daba, 
Atherton, attorney-at-law; Donald M. 
Hart, Bakersfield, automobile: dealer; 
Louis H. Heilbron, San Francisco, at- 
torney-at-law; Dr. Mabel E. Kinney, 
Los Angeles, member of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights; Mrs. Seymour 
Mathiesen, Fresno, housewife; Thomas 
L. Pitts, San Francisco, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, California Labor Feder- 
ation, AFL-CIO. 

The seven new Trustees appointed in 
early August by Governor Brown are: 
William K. Coblentz, 37, member of 
the San Francisco law firm of Jacobs, 
Sills and Coblentz; William I. Luck- 
man, 50, head of Luckman and Associ- 
ates, architects, Los Angeles, and for- 
mer president of Lever Brothers; Theo- 


dore Meriam, 50, manager of M. Oser & 
Company, Chico department store, and 
director of the Lassen Savings and Loan 
Association; J. Philip Murphy, 52, of 
San Francisco and Piedmont, vice-presi- 
dent of Yuba Consolidated Industries, 
Inc., and vice-president of the Indepen- 
dent Colleges of Northern California; 
Herman H. Ridder, 52, Long Beach, 
president of Ridder Publications, Inc., 
a publishing firm including the Long 
Beach Independent and Press Telegram, 
San Jose Mercury News and Pasadena In- 
dependent and Star News; Paul Spencer, 
55, San Dimas, citrus rancher and head 
of the Paul Spencer Construction Com- 
pany; and Allen J. Sutherland, 64, San 
Diego banker, civic leader, and former 
member of the State Board: of Educa- 
tion. 


The Trustees elected Mr. Heilbron 
and Mr. Braden chairman and _ vice- 
chairman, respectively, positions which 
they also hold on the State Board of 
Education. Three committees of five 
members each were appointed on 
budget and finance, organization and 
rules, and the selection of a chief execu- 
tive officer and such interim personnel 
as may be required during the planning 
period. The committee on personnel 
was authorized to hire on a temporary 
basis a special assistant to the Trustees 
and such clerical and administrative 
personnel as may be needed. It will rec- 
ommend a title for the chief administra- 
tive officer of the State College System. 

Terms of the first appointive Trustees 
were classified by lot so that future four 
year terms will be staggered. The draw- 
ing for terms established the following 
schedule of expiration dates: March 1, 
1961—Bates, Hart, Heilbron, and Mur- 
phy; March 1, 1962—Pitts, Ridder, Spen- 
cer, and Sutherland; March 1, 1963— 
Braden, Coblentz, Daba, and Meriam; 
March 1, 1964— Atkinson, Luckman, 
Kinney, and Mathiesen. Eight year 
terms for Trustees of the State College 
System were provided by the 1960 Leg- 
islature in Senate Bill 33, subject to ap- 





proval by the electors of Senat 
tutional Amendment 1 (Prop: 
at the general election, Nov. 
1960. Approval of Proposition 
quire that all Trustees serving 
ruary 28, 1961, draw lots onc 
classify the eight year terms. 

Concurrent with the creatior of the 
Trustees of the State College System, 
the 1960 Legislature also created the 
Co-ordinating Council for Higher Edy. 
cation, advisory to the governing boards 
of the institutions of public higher edy- 
cation. It will review budget and capital 
outlay of the University and State Col- 
lege System, advise on the delineation 
of functions of the several segments of 
public higher education, and develop 
plans for orderly growth and the loca- 
tion of new facilities. 

The Trustees appointed Louis H. 
Heilbron and Allen J. Sutherland to rep- 
resent the state colleges on the Co-ordi- 
nating Council. The third state college 
Council representative will be the chief 
executive officer. It was announced that 
the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia had named Regents Edwin W. 
Pauley and Edward W. Carter and Pres- 
ident Clark Kerr to represent the uni- 
versity upon the Council. 

Representatives to the Council! from 
the public junior colleges will be Dr. 
Roy E. Simpson, appointed by the State 
Board of Education; Mrs. Eleanore D. 
Nettle, trustee of the College of San 
Mateo, selected by the board from a 
list of five names submitted by an asso- 
ciation representing junior college gov- 
erning boards; and Joseph P. Cosand, 
president of Santa Barbara City Col- 
lege, appointed by the board from a 
list of five names submitted by the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association. 

The three members on the Council 
from private colleges and universities 
will be appointed by the Governor after 
consultation with an association or asso- 
ciations of private institutions of higher 
education. The general public will be 
represented on the Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil by three persons appointed by the 
Governor. 

Warren M. Christopher resigned from 
the State Board of Education and the 
Trustees of the State College System at 
the close of the August 12th mecting to 
accept appointment to the Council as a 
representative for the general public. 
His Trustee vacancy was imm« «diately 
filled by the appointment of Wiliam I. 
Luckman. His resignation create: a va 
cancy on the State Board of Ediation. 
—WILLIAM Ba TON 


CTA Journal, Octob-+ 1960 
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More Than Billion Dollars in 
State Funds for School Building 


INCE 1947 the State of California 

has provided funds in the form of 
loans and/or grants to local school dis- 
tricts for the construction of school fa- 
cilities. These funds are available to 
those school districts which cannot 
finance their essential school construc- 
tion through their own legal bonding 
resources. Until this year, the State has 
expended, either from direct appro- 
priation or by State bond issue, a total 
of $910,500,000 for these purposes. 

At the primary election in June, 1960, 
the voters of California authorized an- 
other State bond issue in the amount of 
$300,000,000, making a total of $1,210,- 
500,000 for this program to date. This 
bond issue carried by a vote of almost 
72 per cent. 

More than 650 school districts have 
received construction funds and have 
built 3,500 school building projects con- 
taining 32,500 classrooms housing more 
than 1,100,000 pupils. 

Since 1952, when the current State 
Aid Program was enacted, funds have 
been provided by a State bond issue 
every two years. During that time many 
changes and modifications have been 
made in the program. Initially, the pro- 
gram was limited by the Legislature 
to the expenditure of $5,000,000 per 
month. In 1958, this expenditure au- 
thorization was increased to a monthly 
rate of $8,000,000 and in 1960, it was 
increased to a monthly rate of $10,000,- 
000 in an effort to keep up with the 
number of pupils that required housing. 
However, even this last increase has not 
been sufficient to keep pace with the de- 
mands of school districts for State aid 
for school housing. It has been neces- 
sary to operate on a priority basis since 
the beginning of 1960; that is, school 
districts with the greatest percentage 
of need for housing children receive 
first consideration for the available 
funds. In January, 1961, the Legislature 
has the authority, by Concurrent Reso- 
lution, to increase the monthly limita- 
tion to $12,000,000. 


PAL! I. HOYENGA, supervisor of 
agenc, services in the State Department 
of I inance, Sacramento, is the author of 
this erticle. He works in the local alloca- 


lions division, where H. H. Jaqueth is 
chief} 


CTA Journal, October 1960 


As of August 9, 1960, the State Alloca- 
tion Board had on hand 56 new con- 
struction project applications with a 
total estimated cost of $18,000,000 and 
62 site purchase applications with an 
estimated cost of $7,000,000 for which 
there was not sufficient money to give 
initial approval. In addition, 15 school 
districts had submitted final plans, and 
specifications for the actual construction 
of their previously approved school 
building aid projects which could not 
be authorized to proceed because of the 
shortage of funds. 


From time to time, school officials 
and others who are affected by the State 
Building Aid Program, have questioned 
the need and desirability of the monthly 
limitations on the expenditure of funds 
under the program. However, these lim- 
itations have been maintained for the 
following reasons: 

1. It has been considered impractical to 
have State bond issues for school construction 
purposes more often than every two years. 
By having a fixed limitation of expenditure 
per month, funds are assured for a definite 
period and until another State bond issue can 
be authorized. The $300,000,000 bond issue 
of June, 1960, must last at least until June, 
1962. Almost $100,000,000 has already been 
earmarked for school districts. 

2. The continuing availability of funds in- 
sures that when new school districts suddenly 
develop growth, or through growth exhaust 
their own bonding resources, which so often 
happens in this State, that there will be funds 
available to provide them with necessary 
school facilities for their pupils. 








(ye) Bilt KwoWiToN 


“Be careful, Mr. Puddlecup. 
They're all over the place.” 


It could be asked why the total need 
for State aid could not be more accu- 
rately forecast so that sufficient funds 
could be available whenever any school 
district required aid from the State. Ac- 
tually, the total increases in enrollment 
for the State can be very accurately 
forecast; however, no method has been 
yet devised to forecast whether or not 
this increased enrollment will come to 
school districts which will need state 
building aid or whether they will settle 
in areas able to finance their own school 
construction. 

Another very important factor which 
causes inaccurate estimates is change 
in the scope of the program after the 
amounts of the bond issues have been 
established. For example, the amount 
of the most recent bond issue was es- 
tablished early in 1960. At the same 
time, a complete revision was made in 
the enrollment estimating procedures 
by the State Department of Education, 
the effect of which has still not been 
fully determined. To date, this new 
system has allowed school districts to 
apply for school housing facilities for 
more than 34,000 pupils in excess of that 
to which they were formerly entitled 
and on which most of the estimates of 
need were made. This increase is esti- 
mated to have cost an additional $42,- 
000,000 so far this year and is considered 
to be a primary reason why the funds 
currently available have not been suf- 
ficient to take care of all the applications 
being received. 

More and more high school districts 
are requesting State aid. Until recently 
the greater portion of the funds has 
gone to provide facilities for elemen- 
tary pupils. These children are now go- 
ing through high school and the cost 
of providing facilities for high school 
pupils is much greater than for ele- 
mentary pupils. In 1959, the average 
cost of providing classroom space for 
an elementary pupil was $1,071 while 
it cost $1,621 to house each high school 
pupil. 

According to a recent report of the 
United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the State of 
California has provided more funds for 
State aid than all other states combined 

who operate similar school building aid 
programs. It is expected that the neces- 
sity for State aid will not diminish be- 
cause of the continuing rapid growth 
in population of the State. ok 
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CALENDAR 


of coming events 


OCTOBER 


18- —CASA Section 12; Tagus Ranch 
20-21—CASSA-UC Articulation conference; 
San Francisco 


21- —CESAA Central Section; Fresno 

21-23—Bay Section leadership conference; 
Asilomar 

22- —Northern Section Chapter committee 


chairmen; Sacramento 

24-28—CASCD-CASCWA joint meeting; Sac- 
ramento 

25-27—Calif. Junior College Assn. fall confer- 
ence; Hotel Ahwahnee, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park 

27- -—CASA Section 9; Prospector’s Village, 
Oroville 

27-29—Calif. Council on Teacher Education; 
Yosemite 

28- —Northern Section new council members 
orientation, Chapter presidents, Class- 
room Teachers Dept. meetings; Red 
Blufl 

28-29—Audio-Visual Education Assn. of Calif. 
Southern Section annual fall confer- 
ence; Pasadena City College 


29- —Board of Directors; Burlingame 

29- —Northern Section Council; Red Bluff 

29- —Tenure, Youth Activities, Retirement 
Committees; Burlingame 

29- —NEA Commission; Burlingame 


29- —CASSA Region 2 conference; Cuper- 
tino High School 

29-30—Calif. School Health Assn. annual meet- 
ing; Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco 

30-31—CASSA Region 4; Yosemite 

3l- —Section Secretaries; Burlingame 


NOVEMBER 
2- 4—Calif. Assn. Adult Education Adminis- 


trators fall conference; Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena 


4- —Commission on Educational Policy; 
Burlingame 

4- —Bay Section Board of Directors, Bur- 
lingame 


4- 5—Southern Section Calif. Council for 
Adult Education; Huntington-Sheraton 
Hotel; Pasadena 

4- 5—National Science Teachers Assn. re- 
gional conference; Phoenix, Ariz. 

4- 5—CESAA Bay Section; Santa Rosa 

4- 6—Central Section annual professional 
conference; Asilomar 

5-  —Northern Section Standing Committee 

chairmen; Sacramento 

—Southern Section Council; Los Angeles 

—Student-CTA Southern professional 

problems conference; Los Angeles State 
College (tentative) 

6-12—AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

7- —Teacher Education Commission; Bur- 
lingame 

10- —CASSA Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion editorial board; Burlingame 

11-12—CESAA Administrative Council; Hilton 
Inn, Burlingame 

12- —North Coast Section Council; Redway 

12- -—Student-CTA Northern Associate 
Chapters professional problems confer- 
ence; Monterey Peninsula College (ten- 
tative) 

12- —Advisory Panel on Evaluation of Pro- 
gram & Services; Burlingame 

15- —CESAA, CASA, CASSA, CJCA Admin- 
istrators Assn. meeting; Burlingame 


wu 
' ' 
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CTA’s Letters to Candidates 


Express Thanks for Support 


N KEEPING with its long-standing 

policy of publicly thanking legislators 
who have supported sound educational 
legislation, CTA has sent letters of ap- 
preciation to those members of the 
State Legislature and the California 
delegation in Congress, who, by their 
actions and attitudes in office, have 
backed bills to improve educational op- 
portunity and to better the teaching 
profession. 

Copies of these letters of commenda- 
tion, signed by Dr. Arthur F. Corey, 
CTA executive secretary, are made 
public and distributed to educational 
leaders in the legislator’s district. In 
some instances, where particularly out- 
standing service to the cause of educa- 
tion warrant such action, copies are 
sent to all CTA members in a legisla- 
tor’s district. 

The policy under which this is done 
has been established by formal action 
of the CTA State Board of Directors 


THE CHIEF END 


Under all the mechanism of graded 
schools and programs and courses of 
study, teachers must not lose sight 
of the fact that the chief end of the 
school and the teacher is to bring 
about in some way the best possible 
development of each particular pu- 
pil. Children are variable factors; 
they neither look alike nor think 
alike. They have inherited different 
powers of mind and tendencies of 
temperament. School machinery, 
however elaborate and systematic 
and beautiful, must not be allowed 
to crush out all individuality in the 
child. Each pupil is of more conse- 
quence than the system. Child study 
means a recognition of differences in 
pupils. In spite of numbers and auto- 
matic appliances, it is the fine art of 
the true teacher to kindle each little 
soul into high ideals with some spark 
of enthusiasm from her own. 


—JOHN SWETT, 
American Public Schools (1900) 








and has been reviewed perio jically. 
The Board has directed that the . yecu. 
tive secretary write letters of the iks on 
behalf of the Association to those mem. 
bers of the Legislature and Congress 
who by their voting record have dem- 
onstrated their support of desiral)le and 
necessary educational measures. In ad- 
dition the Board has authorized him to 
send copies to educational leaders in 
such districts as he may choose. 

The Board, however, has reserved to 
itself the right to determine the dis- 
tricts in which copies of the letters of 
commendation shall be sent to all CTA 
members. Thus far it has authorized 
such mailings in about 25 districts. 

CTA’s action in giving legislators a 
public pat on the back is NOT a politi- 
cal endorsement. It is an attempt to in- 
dicate to the profession and to friends 
of education those members who have 
stood by the schools and the teachers in 
helping to solve the complex problems 
facing education. 

CTA makes no financial contributions 
to any legislator’s election campaign 
and does not endorse any candidate for 
election or re-election. Since non-in- 
cumbents do not have a legislative 
voting record on education, CTA obvi- 
ously is not in a position to make any 
report to its membership on such can- 
didates for office. It reports only on 
incumbents. 

Since members of the profession are 
concerned primarily with the perform- 
ance of legislators in the field of educa- 
tion, CTA attempts only to reflect the 
favorable attitude of incumbents on 
matters of importance to the schools. 
No attempt is made to evaluate their 
records on any issues other than educa- 
tion. The Association does not urge its 
members to vote either for or against 
any candidate for legislative office. 

Many years of experience have indi- 
cated that teachers and friends of edu- 
cation prefer simply to be advised on 
how their elected representatives have 
voted on school issues and then to 
make their individual decisions. 

Unfortunately in some instances over- 
zealous campaign managers or press 
agents have used the CTA’s letter of 
thanks as the basis for an unwarranted 
claim to have been endorsed ly the 
California Teachers Association. 


CTA Journal, October 1960 
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Propositions Listed on General Election Ballot 


In addition to choosing between can- 
didates for office ranging from the 
Presidency of the United States to local 
elective positions, Californians will cast 
their votes on 15 ballot measures at the 
General Election on November 8th. 

The Journal offers a brief digest of 
proposals on which voters are asked to 
make decisions. For the complete text 
of each, and arguments pro and con, see 
the ballot pamphlet mailed to all vot- 
ers. 


PROP. 1-WATER BOND ACT 


Provides for a bond issue of $1,750,- 
000,000 to be used for construction in 
developing water resources of the 
State. 


PROP. 2-TERMS OF ASSEMBLY- 
MEN 


Provides that members of the Assem- 
bly shall be elected for four year terms 
instead of two as at present. CTA rec- 
ommends a “Yes” vote. 


PROP. 3—DISABLED VETERANS’ 
TAX EXEMPTION 


Permits the $5,000 tax exemption to 
which a totally and permanently dis- 
abled veteran is entitled to be trans- 
ferred to a subsequently acquired new 
residence. 


PROP. 4-TERM OF OFFICE FOR 
STATE COLLEGE TRUSTEES 


Would increase the terms of office of 
members of the State College System 
Board of Trustees from four to eight 
years. CTA recommends a “Yes” vote. 


PROP. 5-LEGISLATORS’ COMPEN- 
SATION 


Increases legislators’ pay from $500 
to $750 monthly. CTA has long advo- 
catec more adequate compensation for 


legislators, and recommends a “Yes” 
vote. 


PROP. 6—ASSESSMENT OF GOLF 
COURSES 


Establishes the manner in which non- 
profit golf courses should be assessed 
for tax purposes. 
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PROP. 7-AMENDMENT TO CHIRO- 
PRACTIC INITIATIVE ACT 
Stipulates qualifications and compen- 
sation for membership on the State 
Board of Chiropractic Examiners. 


PROP. 8—CONVICTED CRIMI- 
NALS’ ELIGIBILITY TO VOTE 
Changes prohibitions of eligibilty to 


CTA Recommendations 
| For November Ballot 


VOTE YES 
ON 2-4-5 


SUPPORT of three of the 15 ballot meas- 
ures appearing on the November ballot was 
voted by the State Council of Education at 
its regular semi-annual meeting at Asilo- 
mar last April. The action was taken upon 
recommendation of the state-wide Legisla- 
tive Committee which had studied all ballot 
measures. 

The State Council is CTA’s policy-mak- 
ing delegate assembly, composed of 356 
locally-elected members and 25 other rep- 


: resentatives. 


The Council considered, but took a “no 
action” position on Proposition 15 which 
proposes to reapportion the State Senate by 
giving increased representation to the met- 
ropolitan areas, primarily benefiting South- 
ern California. 

The three measures upon which the State 
Council took an affirmative position were 
deemed to have implications for the future 
of education. 

Proposition 2, increasing the terms of 
members of the Assembly from two to four 
years, was believed desirable because it will 
relieve assemblymen of the need for engag- 
ing in political campaigns every two years 
and will permit them to concentrate more 
on their jobs in the Legislature. The Senate 
members already have four-year terms. 

Proposition 4 was considered necessary if 
the new board governing the state colleges 
is to be independent of political adminis- 
trations. The State Constitution now limits 
terms to four years. This, the State Council 
felt, would make it possible for one admin- 
istration or governor to exercise undue in- 
fluence over the board. The proposition 
would allow the Legislature by law to fix a 
term of not to exceed eight years. 

Proposition 5 was supported because of 
evidence that legislators are underpaid for 
the duties they perform. CTA has backed 
each of the ballot measures approved in the 
past by the voters which successfully have 
increased compensation from $100 a month 
to the present $500 a month. 

Other ballot propositions, while impor- 
tant, were deemed to have insufficiently di- 
rect application to education to warrant 
CTA action. 


vote from those convicted of infamous 
crime to those convicted of felony dur- 
ing punishment, and treason. 


PROP. 9—CLAIMS AGAINST CHAR- 
TERED CITIES AND COUNTIES 


Permits Legislature to prescribe pro- 
cedures governing claims against char- 
tered cities, counties, or officers, agents 
and employees thereof. 


PROP. 10—JUDICIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Changes the membership, authority 
and scope of the Judicial Council and 
establishes a Commission on Judicial 
Qualifications. 


PROP. 11I—-VETERANS’ TAX EX- 
EMPTION 


Provides that residency requirement 
for veterans’ tax exemption of $1000 
means those who were residents at time 
of entry into armed forces or operative 
date of this amendment. 


PROP. 12-ELIMINATES OBSO- 
LETE AND SUPERSEDED CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


Eliminates several obsolete and su- 
perseded provisions of the constitution. 


PROP. 13—APPELLATE JURISDIC- 
TION 


Provides that District Courts of Ap- 
peal shall have appellate jurisdiction of 
municipal and justice court cases as 
provided by law. 


PROP. 14-STREET AND HIGHWAY 
FUNDS 


Permits Legislature to appropriate 
fuel taxes and motor vehicle funds to 
be used as payment for part of local 
grade crossing bonds. 


PROP. 15—SENATE REAPPORTION- 
MENT 

Proposed discard of the balanced 
Federal Plan of legislative representa- 
tion whereby membership in the Sen- 
ate is by geographic area and member- 
ship in the Assembly by population. 
The CTA State Council considered 
Proposition 15 but took no action. 
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It Is Our Pleasure to Announce 
| That the Old 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 


WILL BE DEDICATED | 


WITH FITTING CEREMONIES, FESTIVE | 
| EVENTS, AND APPROPRIATE CELEBRATION | 
ON 

| | 


| SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1960 


A full century has passed since the original dedication of the 
Columbia Grammar School, Columbia, Tuolumne County, | 
\ on November 1, 1860. The two-story red brick building 
| on Cemetery Hill served the children of the historic Mother 





} Lode town until 1937. In 1955, the California Teachers As- 
sociation assumed responsibility for collection of contribu- 
tions from California school children and eventually more 
than $52,000 was turned over to the State Park Commission 
' i ' — for restoration of the ancient shrine. The rebuilding and | 
JUDGE LYLE C. SCHOETTGEN (pro- |  refurnishing has been finished, to be permanently preserved | 
nounced "shotgun" ), dispenses “western ; ; ; cea 
~apheiele . » | | as a memorial to pioneer public education in the Columbia 
justice” from the biggest little court West apoatese PIE ss 
of the Pecos. His ial il caatilaiin | Historic State Park. The public is invited to participate (in | 
of ceremonies at the dedication of the costume) on this day of rededication and celebration. 
Old Columbia Grammar School. The 
Judge has promised a “quick trial” if ae - a 
there is gunplay or disorderly conduct. "9 





[ 





A CENTURY-OLD PUMP ORGAN, gift of the Downey A SCARRED OLD DESK gets finishing touches from Ed 


= 
School District, is hoisted through the front door of the Abhola, member of the restoration crew. Refurnished as it _ 
schoolhouse by Buck R. Nelson, restoration foreman; Wil- was in 1860, the school has a pot-bellied stove, iron-le gge 
liam Schoettgen, and Park Superintendert Wes Cater. desks, raised teacher's desk and an old slate blackboard. 
22 CTA Journal, October | 960 CT, 
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BRICK WALLS supported by a restored foundation and plank floors, and a 
new coat of paint contrast to illustration of a dilapidated structure which 
appeared in the October 1955 CTA Journal. An ancient school bell, left, has 
been returned to its tower on the roof. Below is shown Zane’s Y osemite Stage 
stopping in front of Columbia's restored Wells Fargo & Co. express depot. 
Owner Zane Orr is at the reins and Superintendent Cater rides shotgun. The 
stage ride through Columbia will be one of the features of the celebration. 
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Professional questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


CTA Public Relations Executive 


Accumulated Leave 


Q. If, as you said last month, five 
months and ten days is the maximum 
period during which a teacher would re- 
ceive any salary during sick leave, what 
happened to the indefinite accumulation 
of sick leave which you've described be- 
fore? 

Ans. It’s still available. The Septem- 
ber answer applied to the questioner, 
who had served less than ten years in 
the district. Figuring the normal school 
month as 20 teaching days, a teacher 
who had accumulated ten years of past 
sick leave at the rate of 10 days per 
year would not be concerned with the 
five months of partial salary (difference 
between his salary and the amount paid 
a substitute). He would be on full sal- 
ary beyond expiration of the five month 
period. 


Short of Three Years 


Q. During my first year in this district, 
I resigned in January with plans to enter 
a business enter prise. The resignation was 
accepted, but one week after I left the 
district my business deal fell through. I 
was re-employed by the district and 
served the remainder of the year plus two 
years since that time. Now the superin- 
tendent and board say I'm not a perma- 
nent teacher even though I served more 
than 75 per cent of the first year. Can I 
compel the board to recognize my per- 
manent status? 

Ans. No, because the board is tech- 
nically right. Had you been absent or 
on leave for the short period in your 
first year, it would have counted as one 
of “three complete, consecutive school 
years.” However, your voluntary resig- 
nation in January terminated any credit 
toward tenure accumulated up to that 
time. You didn’t serve 75 per cent of the 
year after your return to the district in 
February. Thus your second year in the 
district became your first probationary 
year. 


No Retroactive Rating 


Q. Last February you answered a mem- 
ber’s question by stating that, whether 
or not it was ethical, a school board could 
legally grant military credit on the salary 
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schedule and then later take it away, thus 
in effect demoting the teacher. I grant 
that the Education Code apes to ex- 
tend such authority to school boards, but 
haven't the courts ruled that retroactive 
application of such classification policies 
is not within a school board’s power? 

Ans. You're right and the February 
answer on the specific question of tak- 
ing away credit for military leave which 
had been granted was wrong. 


In a 1944 decision, the District Court 
of Appeal stated as follows: 


“~. . . When the board has once 
adopted a policy and, without fraud, 
error or mistake, rates a teacher under 
that policy, although the board may 
change its policy as to new entrants 
into the department, it has no power 
yéars later to . . . re-rate that teacher 
prospectively on the theory that the 
original rating was too high. The board 
having once acted lawfully in rating a 
teacher has exhausted its power over 
that subject matter.” 


As the earlier answer suggested, this 
ruling would not prevent a board from 
lowering all salaries, or lowering some 
on a reasonable classification or on a 
merit rating basis. But it does prevent 
lowering a teacher's status by changing 
his experience rating after that rating 
had been lawfully granted. 


The teachers in the district which 
raised the original question are entitled 
to the higher salary for which they were 
qualified by their original classification, 
even though new teachers might not be 
credited for military service. 


County School: No Tenure 


Q. I have served three years as a teacher 
and supervisor in a school maintained by 
the county superintendent of schools. 
Have I achieved tenure rights in this, my 
fourth contract year? 

Ans. The tenure laws apply only to 
certificated employees of school dis- 
tricts with an a.d.a. of 850 or more pu- 
pils. There is no permanent classifica- 
tion in county schools offices except 
where some staff members may be un- 
der civil service classifications. 


Plus Interest 


Q. Due to an error now acknowledged 
by everyone, I was not paid for one 
month of my service in this school sys- 
tem during 1957-58. My contract for this 
year contained a statement recognizing 
this underpayment, Specifying an amount 
in accordance with my annual salary 
three years ago. If the money is being 
paid this year, shouldn't it be at the rate 


of my current salary? Or should the dis. 
trict pay me interest on the amount it 
has owed for nearly three years? 

Ans. Since the salary is due for serv. 
ices you contracted to render at a cer- 
tain rate of pay in 1957-58, that would 
be the amount you should be paid 
rather than your current rate. However, 
you are entitled to interest at the legal 
rate of 7% per annum from the date 
the salary was due until the date it is 
paid. 


Unused Vacation 

Q. My contract for service in a county 
schools office specified that I would re- 
ceive six weeks vacation, two weeks at a 
time, during the year. My duties were so 
heavy that it was impossible to take but 
two weeks. Since I’m not being re-em.- 
ployed, could I obtain salary for my un- 
used vacation time? 

Ans. In a recent suit against a munici- 
pality, the State Supreme Court ruled 
that public officers and employees in 
California have a right to cash pay- 
ments upon separation from service to 
compensate them for holidays and va- 
cation periods to which they were en- 
titled under employment arrangements 
but which they failed to take. There- 
fore, unless you had an opportunity to 
take your vacations and failed to do so 
under circumstances constituting a 
waiver of your rights, you are entitled 
to the added pay for unused vacation 
time. 


Use of Home Teachers 


Q. Last year our board expelled some 
students for a semester on the basis of 
persistent anti-social behavior. Then to 
forestall parental protest, the district pro- 
vided home teachers. Now the pupils are 
back in school with their regular promo- 
tion, defiant to the core. Is this a normal 
use of home teachers? 

Ans. Definitely not. I have talked with 
several county superintendents, each of 
whom assert that the only use of home 
teachers in their counties is for students 
physically unable to attend school 
classes, and that medical doctor’s state- 
ments are required, certifying that this 
condition prevails. The Education Code 
also authorizes some types of home 
teaching related to the Americanism 
program. Certainly a pupil who receives 
home instruction from teachers em- 
ployed by the district is not expelled 
from the district. How and to what ex- 
tent the district claimed reimbursement 
from state funds for home instruction 
in these instances should prove inter- 
esting. we 
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A Case of 
Survival 


Air Force and Forest 
Service Men Help Train 
Sixth-Graders in 

Sierran Science 


FIFTEEN-year-old Marysville 

school girl, Sue Shippen, was found 
safe and sound last Fall after becom- 
ing lost in the Sierra for three days. 
Sue had been deer hunting with her 
father before getting separated. When 
found in an abandoned cabin, she was 
in better physical condition than many 
of her searchers. 

Sue Shippen attributed her surprising 
well-being following her ordeal to the 
fact that she had remembered some of 
the instruction she had received in sur- 
vival given by the Air Force three years 
earlier. The Air Force survival instruc- 
tion was, and still is, a unit of the out- 
door science education program given 
to sixth grade students in schools of 
Yuba and Sutter counties. 

Survival instructors from the 5th 
Bomb Wing, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand unit at Travis AFB, last May in- 
structed 280 sixth graders during part 
of the district’s outdoor science educa- 
tion program. The youngsters repre- 
sented 17 rural elementary schools. The 
survival unit comprises two days of the 
week-long outdoor session. The expert 
SAC survival people conducted classes 
in such outdoor skills as shelter build- 
ing, food procurement, signaling, and 
tool use. 

The scenic pine forests located 40 
miles northeast of Chico offer a unique 
learning environment where school 


Turn to next page 


HOME is where you find it, even in the 
end of a fallen log. An instructor in Stra- 
tegic Air Command's combat crew survi- 
val course shows some Yuba and Sutter 
county sixth-graders how to gather pine 
needes for the floor of a log house and 
how to place tree limbs for a water-tight 
roo’ The students, in an active week out 
of ¢»ors, were trained in natural science 
and survival practices. Below, a high 
schv! counselor teaches younger students 
wh, ‘hey should not fear a harmless gar- 
ter uake. Photographs and story were 
pre led by the Information Officer at 
th » ombardment Wing SAC, Travis Air 
For. Base. 
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children were impressed with such 
facts as the high protein content of ants. 
To gain the practical experience of 
what a lost hiker might eat in order to 
survive, several of the youngsters, 
under the supervision of SAC instruc- 
tors, munched water cress, chewed 
inner bark of trees, or swallowed ants. 
The more adventurous 12-year-olds di- 
gested an occasional beetle in the cause 
of education and peer recognition. 

Dick Schwalenberg, director of out- 
door education for Yuba and Sutter 
counties, points out that studies carried 
out by the Association for Outdoor Ed- 
ucation show that “there is a greatly 
increased motivation toward science ex- 
hibited by 7th and 8th graders who have 
been through the outdoor course.” Mr. 
Schwalenberg was quick to point out 
that the outdoor education experience 
forges the most worthwhile values for 
the student only when supplemented 
with a full year classroom preparation 
and follow-up experiences. 

The camp staff consisted of a camp 
director, two teachers, two student 
teachers from Chico State College, and 
eighteen senior and junior students 
from Marysville high school. The high 
school students served as counselors 
and lived with about eight youngsters 
each. 

As Mrs. Virginia Sarkoff, a teacher at 
Brown elementary school in Sutter 
county commented: “It takes a 17-year- 
old to keep up with these kids in this 
National Forest school yard.” 

Rather than ask a teacher to attempt 
to conduct class on an unfamiliar sub- 
ject, this school system has asked for 
help from experts. Forest Service pec- 
ple and game wardens also participate 
by authoritatively teaching various 
parts of the outdoor curriculum. 

The learning process was definitely a 
two way proposition as far as the 5th 
Bomb Wing instructors were con- 
cerned. SSgt. Bob Moran, in a weary 
moment at supper time, rested his el- 
bows on the table. His sixth grade eat- 
ing companions responded by sending 
him skipping around the tables and 
serenading him with a scolding song. 

The areas of character development 
of such a program are difficult to meas- 
ure. It may be offered that the family 
type living relationship develops co- 
operation, discipline, a feeling of be- 
longing and self confidence. Those 
seeking a more tangible justification 
may speculate on the number of Sue 
Shippens who will survive a similar ex- 
perience. 
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Interesting news about books 
and teaching aids, assembled 
by Vivian L. Toewe of the 
Journal staff. 


TutorTexts, books involving the same self- 
teaching principles as AutoTutor (a teaching 
machine described in last month’s Journal) are 
being published this month by Doubleday in 
cooperation with Western Design, manufac- 
turer of AutoTutor. 

The books are published with pages in 
“scrambled” sequence, so that the user must 
have mastered each step before being directed 
to the next. If, on answering questions at the 
end of one section, the user selects wrong 
answers, the pages to which he is referred 
give more information on the subject, rather 
than introduce new material. 


First of the books will be published this 
month, hardbound, 356 to 480 pages, priced 
at $3.95. 


LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

From New York University Press comes a 
volume for the FL teacher who wants to 
know how to use the new types of equipment 
which have become available in this field the 
past few years. Axdio-Visual Techniques in 
Teaching Foreign Languages, by Theodore Hue- 
bener, provides descriptions of each type of 
material, together with discussion of various 
procedures and techniques. Huebener is Di- 
rector of Foreign Languages in New York 
City schools. 200 pp., $3.25. 

A complete guide to testing techniques in 
the language laboratory is included in The Rem- 
otester: Instructor's Guide to Operation, Function 
and Laboratory Application. $1.00 a copy from 
Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc., 5034 
Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 

U.S. Office of Education materials on lan- 
guage teaching include: 

—Modern Foreign Languages in High School: 
Pre-reading Instruction, covering teaching tech- 
niques for beginning classes at secondary school 
level. Bulletin 1960, No. 9, OE-27000, 25c each. 

—Source Materials for Secondary School Teach- 
ers of Foreign Languages, 26-page listing of ma- 
terials helpful to junior and senior high school 
teachers. A/V aids, foreign language periodi- 
cals, service bureaus and other listings are cov- 
ered. Circular No. 509, revised, 20c each. 

Programming Guide for the Electronic Class- 
room is the title of a 10-page manual written 
by Dr. P. E. King for Magnetic Recording In- 
dustries, 125 Fifth Ave., New York 11. Part I 
covers modern language labs. Copies are avail- 
able without charge. 

OTHER U.S.O.E. PUBLICATIONS 

—Handbook of the U.S. Office of Education, 





including career opportunities. Bulletin OR. 
11002. 

-Characteristics of Administrative Handhook 
for School Staff Personnel. Bulletin 1960, No, 13 
(OE-23007), 25c. 

—Public School Finance Programs of te US 
1957-58. OE-22002, Misc. No. 33, $2.00 

All U.S.O.E. publications should be pur. 
chased from U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Interstate Printers and Publishers, Danville. 
Illinois, have published Guide for Plannine Your 
Educational Program, a workbook for the study 
of school programs. Purpose is to provide an 
orderly procedure for gathering the major facts 
which are important in considering a school 
program, to provide for their organization so 
they may be accurately analyzed and inter- 
preted, and to provide guidelines for the 
appraisal of the program and so lay the foun- 
dation for the development of sound tec- 
ommendations for improvement. Successfully 
used as a workbook by students in education 
at University of Illinois. Authors are Aaron 
W. Harper and Merlin C. Wittrock. Paper, 
84x11, 207 pages, $2.50. 

Two handsome publications from the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education are: 


—Aviation Education and the Space Age, a 
teachers guide, prepared by W. Earl Sams, and 

—Looking Ahead in Science, a report of the 
production seminar and conference on the im- 
provement of science education in the elemen- 
tary school, October 5-10, 1959. 


SATURDAY REVIEW 

The September 17 issue of Saturd.y Review 
carried the first of what is to be a monthly 
section on education, result of an agreement 
between the magazine and the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Paul Woodring of 
the Fund staff will direct the new section as 
education editor of the Rerew. Articles will be 
devoted to an interpretation of educational 
trends to the general public, methods for im- 
proving educational quality, as well as reviews 
of books on education or, occasionally, specific 
textbooks. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
The Science Materials Center was founded 
by the Library of Science, an association of 
50,000 scientists and educators, to contribute 
to the advancement of science education for 
young people. The Center is providing some 
notable materials designed not only to stimu- 
late interest in science, but also to serve as 
important classroom teaching aids. Latest cata- 
log lists some fascinating materials for use in 
primary grades through high school. Write the 

Center at 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Reprints from the 30th yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies are being 
made available by Tufts University Civic Edu- 
cation Center, of Medford, Massachusetts. Ti- 
tles include “American Youth and Citizenship, 
by William C. Kvaraceus and Victor E. Pitkin; 
“World Responsibility and the Citizen.” by 


“Values Culture and the Citizen,” by William 
M. McCord and Donald W. Oliver; “Inter 
group Relations and the Citizen,” by Joseph B. 
Gittler and William E. Vickery; “American 
Government and the Citizen,” by Morris B. 
Lambie and Thomas J. Curtin; and “An rican 
Economy and the Citizen,” by Peter F. Drucker 
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What Is ARCOSS? 


Here’s the answer: 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR RETIREMENT CREDIT FOR OUT-OF- 
vash, STATE SERVICE is more widely known as ARCOSS. The new association 
was formed early in 1958 by a group of members of the California Teachers 
ville, Association. It was founded with the purpose of restoring former provisions in 
7 the California State Teachers’ Retirement Law, provisions which allowed credit 
le an for out-of-state service to all members of the Teachers’ Retirement System. 
facts 
chool 


wie Here are three significant facts on present teacher retirement: 
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The first major task undertaken by ARCOSS was the 
financing of an actuarial study on out-of-state service. It 
was agreed that only when all the facts and costs were 
known could members of ARCOSS and CTA and mem- 
bers of the State Legislature make valid judgments on 
the granting of out-of-state service credit to the many 
thousands of California teachers who are now denied such 
credit. 

With dues received from its members, ARCOSS has 
underwritten an actuarial study in the amount of 
$42,500. Its funds made possible the distribution of more 
than 140,000 questionnaires to California teachers, the 
processing of these forms by the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, and the analysis of returns by a leading 
actuarial firm, Coates, Herfurth & England, San Fran- 
cisco. The results of the study will soon be made available 
for study by ARCOSS, CTA, and the State Legislature. 
It is the intention of ARCOSS that any modification of 
the law as proposed would involve the individual financial 


responsibility of newly covered STRS members. Each 
would make an additional proportionate contribution as 
recommended in the actuarial study. This would take 
nothing from the present fund and would not in any way 
jeopardize the present soundness of the Retirement 
System. 

This advertisement has been paid for by ARCOSS to 
bring information and understanding to all teachers of 
California about the objectives of the Association for 
Retirement Credit for Out-of-State Service. As addi- 
tional numbers of teachers join ARCOSS, paying dues 
of $5 a year, funds will become available for the printing, 
mailing, and other services that will help to further the 
program of the organization. 

Every California teacher desiring information is invited 
to write ARCOSS at the address shown below. An infor- 
mational brochure will be mailed in response to each 
request, though limited staff time makes it impossible to 
reply to individual questions or special requests. 


Association for Retirement Credit for Out-of-State Service 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, California 


Helen Cunningham, President 
3559 Wilshire Terrace, San Diego 4 
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John F. Land, Jr., Treasurer 
14121 Cedarwood Ave., Westminster 





CTA 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
is again sponsoring 


Educational 
TRAVEL TOURS 


EUROPE 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Start now 
to plan for next summer 


Under the educational guidance of Col- 
lege of the Pacific, you have an oppor- 
tunity to earn 6 university credits to 
advance your academic standing. 
You may apply for income tax credit. 
You have the choice of the three most 
popular travel areas in the entire world: 
Repeated by popular demand for 
the third time, the 57-day European 
tour includes Scandinavia. 
The South Pacific tour in 1961 will 
include for the first time an optional 
visit to the Orient! 
And a new South American tour, 
visiting every major country, in- 
cludes a full day at the fabulous 
new capital city of Brazilia! 

Write now for descriptive folders—early 
planning means better accommodations. 
P.S. Don’t forget to ask about the 
new CTA (Central Coast Section) 
Christmas holiday tour to Mexico 
City. Includes seminars for educa- 

tional credit. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
(Central Coast Section) 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Please send details of your 1961 tours to 
(] Europe _] South America 
[) South Pacific and Orient 
and your 1960 Christmas Holiday tour to 
[] Mexico City 


Name 


Address 
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and G. Derwood Baker. Franklin Patterson is 
editor; the booklets are 75c each. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


What do you know about the OAS—the Or- 
ganization of American States? A 47-page, il- 
lustrated handbook, published by the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C., will an- 
swer many questions on this 2]-nation inter- 
American community. 25c. 

The Story of Language, by Mario Pei, is now 
available in a paperback edition, from New 
American Library. The book covers the history 
of language, constituent elements of language, 
its social function, “modern spoken tongues,” 
problems of learning and language and finally 
the problem of creating or adopting an inter- 
national language. 75c. 

You and Your Flag is a little 16-page booklet 
using words and pictures to tell the story of 
the American flag. 25c from Channing L. Bete 
Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

The most popular item in the Boy Scout Ex- 
hibit at the last AASA Convention in Atlantic 
City was a reprint of twelve articles from Boys’ 
Life magazine on the American Bill of Rights. 
Using comic book technique, the booklet cov- 
ers the Bill and each of its ten articles in a 
way both interesting and instructive. Single 
copies 20c, quantity copies at $16 per hundred, 
available from Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Free copies of American Biology Teacher are 
available to science teachers of any level on 
writing Robert Smith, chairman, National As- 
sociation of Biology Teachers, 535 Kendall 
Lane, DeKalb, Ill. National membership of 
NABT is 5500, of which the California mem- 
bership increased from 100 to 450 in four years. 


SKINNER ON MACHINES 


A postscript to the discussions of teaching ma- 
chines which appeared in the September CTA 
Journal 7s an account of a spring convention of 
American Textbook Publishers Association, as re- 
ported in April 4 issue of Publishers’ Weekly: 

Teaching machines, though still in the ex- 
perimental stage, have been used in a num- 
ber of schools and colleges, and what has 
been learned from those tests has been used 
to refine the machines. Dr. B. F. Skinner re- 
ported some of these results and told the 
publishers why he feels that for certain learn- 
ing situations, the machines are clearly su- 
perior to textbooks. 


“The various teaching machines are a sort 
of book,” Dr. Skinner said, but there are 
some significant differences. “Books seldom 
teach,” he maintained. “You read books for 
pleasure. You can reread a book as pleasur- 
ably as you read it the first time. You study a 
book for a deferred result. When ‘books’ 
changed into ‘textbooks,’ people stopped read- 
ing them. The enjoyable element was missing. 
Textbooks are distinguished by the fact that 
no one wants to read them. The story of edu- 
cation is a grim one in this respect; students 
are punished if they don’t read their textbooks 
and remember them. Textbooks are read not 
because of what you get out of them but be- 
cause you dare not stop reading them. We 
assign books; we don’t actually use them to 
teach. We punish students if the textbooks are 
not read.” Further policing comes in the form 
of tests, which, Dr. Skinner said, are designed 
to keep students “worried.” The students’ reac- 
tion to this pressure takes the form of truancy, 


vandalism and, in later life, counter :ttack 
through refusal to vote for school bond - sues, 

“There have been many efforts to «» ange 
this situation,” Dr. Skinner said. “Peopl« have 
tried to write interesting texts. There havc been 
efforts to make education interesting. jut it 
isn’t enough to have something pleasant around, 
In education, something must Aappe». not 
merely rewards or net gains. The reward; must 
be related to the effect we seek. Throug): un- 
derstanding the contingencies of rewards, we 
can produce—force—learning.” 


HIGH SCHOOL OF FUTURE 
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< 2 : 
FREE... to help you in the classroom 


Are you looking for classroom aids in teaching? New Among them you’ll find maps, kits, film strips, motion 
projects and materials? Then this booklet should interest pictures, booklets, charts, study prints and many other 
you. It describes a wide variety of instructional aids — items. But the BOOKLET tells the story best—and even 
all offered without charge. includes order cards for you. It’s yours for the asking. 


Note: Offer good only in Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Utah and Washington. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Standard Oil Company of California 


e e | 
Educational Services — 


225 Bush Street 
San Francisco 20, California 


SCHOO 
STREET ADDRESS 


- CIE -nrnsescnssnssesinnttenscenetieetaattidi teatime meS 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet, 


‘Free Teaching Materials and Services.” COIN cccicmrinantinitiiiiipiiiaiinmiimia 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


plans ahead to serve you better 
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WHY JANIE CAN WRITE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her 
teachers care. They know how im- 
portant good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from ob- 
taining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing 
and holding the position she wants in 
the world of adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices in 
all her written work. They insist on 
neatness, on legible letter forms, on 
proper spacing and alignment. They 
keep track of Janie’s personal prob- 
lems, month by month. They help her 
to analyze her own handwriting and 
provide her the guidance necessary 
to improve. 


Janie’s teachers are well-informed, 
too. They know that educational re- 
search has shown the desirability of 
standardizing instruction of hand- 
writing through the use of a single 
system in a school or school group. 
They know that it is wise to give each 
child a personal handwriting book 
for ready reference and guidance. 

Janie's teachers know, too, that half 
our states have made exhaustive 
studies of the many systems on the 
market and that one system has been 
approved in over 95% of these 
studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers 
use the newest edition of the Noble 
system—and are as happy as Janie! 
Ask us for complete information. 


Publishers Of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


67 IRVING PLACE, 


PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Resources for Teachers... 



















ffairs 
s for 
log) New in November Rinehart Education Pamphlets 
= ENGLISH IN These inexpensive paperbound pamphlets ($1.00 
each) show how the best current thought on spe- 
-, THE SECONDARY SCHOOL cific school problems can be translated into effec- 
=e EDWIN H. SAUER, Harvard University tive action. Titles include: 
. e Discusses composition objectives and practices and includes 
a sequential program in composition for grades 7-12. A HANDBOOK 
01 of ¢ Treats the relative merits of traditional grammer and struc- 
it tural linguistics. FOR THE NEW TEACHER 
Educa. e Analyzes traditional high school literary materials and 
practices. : 
— ¢ Suggests new and exciting literary materials for the sec- ARE YOU A GOOD TEACHER? 
ae ondary school. 
ee November, 1960, 256 pages, $3.75 tentative HOMEWORK: A Guide for 
= —and outstanding recent publications Secondary School Teachers 
Twen: THE TEACHING OF READING 
— JOHN J. DeBOER, University of Illinois THE UNIFIED CURRICULUM: 
ai MARTHA DALLMANN, Ohio Wesleyan University 
co “The B chapters, consisting of practical classroom sugges- A Case Study, Grades 7-8 
tions for implementing theory, make it the most functional 
orrow's professional book I have seen.” George Blocher, Nebraska CASE STUDIES 
March State College. 1960, 368 pages, $5.00. 
Teach IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
14-118. 
* Bulle PSYCHOLOGY FOR 
co ndar) 
0. EFFECTIVE TEACHING ee ee 
—_— GEORGE J. MOULY, University of Miami IN THE CLASSROOM 
neneen, “I know of no other text which I would expect to meet my 
° Criti needs as adequately.” Donald W. Irvine, E. Carolina Col- 
ol Jour. lege. 1960, 568 pages, $5.50. ee eS ae 
n, Fron- 
onl & TEACHING 
a ae STUDY HABITS AND SKILLS 
id High 
— CURRICULUM, REVISED 
WILLIAM B. RAGAN, University of Oklahoma—with photo-com- 
or ments and projects and problems by CELIA BURNS STENDLER, HOW TO EVALUATE 
y Press, University of Illinois 
of Re- “The revised edition of Modern Elementary Curriculum is TEACHERS AND TEACHING 
on Ave- an improvement over what I thought was the best book in the 
ie. field.”” C. O. Robinson, University of Wyoming. 1960, 521 
“ciation pages, $6.00. 
ry 1958. 
n, “The Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
aud 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
ri 
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WOW 3-144 ADVANTAGE OF THIS NEW 


TWO-WAY TEACHING TOOL— 


* an uniquely complete guide to competitive entrance exams 
% an invaluable study background for college academic demands 













FROM 


Barnes &© Noble 


— aaah Colle ge 
Entrance 
Examinations 


by LOUIS K. WECHSLER, Principal, High School of Music and Art; 
MARTIN BLUM, Chairman, English Department, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School; and SIDNEY FRIEDMAN, Guidance Co-ordinator, 
all in New York City. 

































Eastern District High School, 





The BIG Difference COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMS including New York State 


This guidebook not only contains more test and study mate- Regents Scholarship, National Merit Scholarship, and others. 


rial than any other book of its kind — but also is designed Sturdy paperbound edition ¢ 8%” x 11” ¢ $1.95 
to help permanently improve study habits — to aid the stu- 
dent in meeting the rigorous academic demands he will en- 
counter after he is admitted to college. It is the only educator- : 
prepared, educator-approved guide to use the “Test, Teach, : 
Test” system for boosting knowledge and scores. : 

You will find this guidebook a dependable aid in preparing College Entrance : 
your students for colle ge every step of the wav. Check the : 
det ails - oa — write for further information and free exam- 


—— Counselor 


The Contents by LOUIS K. WECHSLER, MARTIN BLUM, 
Practice tests, explanations, sample questions, study hints, and SIDNEY FRIEDMAN 
exercises, review techniques, answers and solutions for apti- 
tude and achievement tests of all kinds. 






Coming soon 








A basic planning tool for college-minded high school 
students, with directories and career guides for two- 
year and four-year colleges; application procedures; 
The Exams admission requirements; college costs; guide to hun- 
dreds of scholarships; helpful information about 
approximately 2,000 colleges and universities, $1.95 







APTITUDE TESTS in reading, vocabulary, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, combined mathematics, and the new figure 
analogies. ; Together with COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 
this is the only Complete College Entrance Book. 







ACHIEVEMENT TESTS in English Composition, Social Studies, 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Intermediate Mathematics, Ad- 
vanced Mathematics, French, Spanish, German, Italian, Latin 
— even Greek. 






For information and examination copies, write to 





SPECIAL ENTRANCE EXAMS including (among others) College 
Boards, Iowa High School Content Exams, Ohio State Uni- B &6 - 

versity Psychological Test, Armed Forces Institute Tests, arnes S Noble 
Service Academy Entrance Exams for West Point, Annapolis, 


Air Force Academy, and others. 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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HEARING 


Television, radio, films— 
power fools for learning 


CTA “Why, Teacher?” television-radio 
series, carried last year by 20 California sta- 
tions, returns to the air in October. Above is 
pictured Harold See, general manager of San 
Francisco station KRON, who accepted a 
School Bell Award on behalf of his station at 
NEA convention last July, for carrying the 
series. KRON was the producing studio; the 
other 19 stations received citations. 


\ 


NEW PORTABLE language laboratory 
introduced by Rheem Califone Cor pora- 
tion this summer has a master tape re- 
corder and ten output jacks to accommo- 
date ‘ndividual student units. The system 
provides portability and can be set up in 
limi, i space. 


CTA Journal, October 1960 


MRS. MARGARET DIVIZIA, director of 
a/v services in the Los Angeles public schools, 
is one of four new members named to the 
14-member Advisory Committee on New Edu- 
cational Media for the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The Committee assists U.S.O.E. in re- 
viewing proposals for Federally-supported re- 
search into more effective use of educational 
media. 

The Office of Education has awarded a 
$24,000 contract to the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers to plan and 
conduct a conference devoted to the evalua- 
tion of presently available types of a/v equip- 
ment in terms of current and future educa- 
tional needs; and the formulation of engineer- 
ing principles that will serve as guide-posts in 
the development of a/v devices for use in 
education. 

Topics to be covered in the new “Why, 
Teacher?” series include: home work, testing 
and evaluation, higher education, transient 
students, educational television and teaching 
teams and teaching machines. Tentative title 
of last-named show is, “What’s New?” a ques- 
tion already brought to the attention of CTA 
members by the Journal’s September feature 
on teaching machines. 

A language laboratory, similar to that de- 
scribed in September’s Journal, will soon be 
added to the academic resources of the Berke- 
ley campus of U.C. Initially, the laboratory 
will consist of a pilot project to permit the 
foreign language departments to experiment 
with instructional methods and equipment. 
First phase will provide a total of 44 listening 
booths, 24 to be in one classroom with central 
sound controls, the other 20 equipped for stu- 
dents to study individually, as in a library. 
Cost of constructing and equipping the pilot 
project, plus first year’s operating expenses 
will be provided for out of endowment funds. 
Completion of first phase will aid U.C., Berke- 
ley, in requesting Federal funds to assist in 
language training as provided by NDEA. 

An instructional materials center for Los 
Angeles city schools is to be completed next 
summer at a cost of $1,500,000, enabling the 
city’s 25,000 teachers to go to a central source 
for such materials, rather than to one of the 
five locations now in use. Of the 89,613 square 
feet in the finished building, more than 42,000 
will be allocated to the a/v section, providing 
film storage, transcriptions, recording, televi- 
sion film editing, teaching machine, photog- 
raphy and other technical facilities. Shown be- 
low is an artist’s rendering of the completed 
building. 


A suggested floor plan for a curriculum 
materials center for a junior or senior high 
school is given in pamphlet T-12, free from 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New 
York. Other pamphlets helpful to a/v directors 
are “Planning Boards” (T-21) and “Planning 
and Producing Visual Aids” (S-13). Request 
them from Sales Service Division at Kodak. 


Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” .. . “sold out with- 
in three days”... “planning a repeat 
sale for next year’. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “‘Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Si lackeys 


Fund Raising Div. 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 

main highways 
"most everywhere. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. CTA—10/60 


At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise: 

See ee 


ee 


Address 





City. 





School 





Approx. no. students who will sell 





FILMS 

Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, has prepared a 24-page booklet de- 
signed to help students get more from view- 
ing educational films. Title is Looé, Listen and 
Learn. Section I, “Before Seeing the Film,” 
offers advice on taking notes and finding out 
what is to be learned from the film; “During 
the Film” shows how to identify key scenes 
and major teaching points; and “After the 
Film” covers discussion, review and notes for 
future reference. Sample copies without 
charge, orders at $2 per hundred. 

A color film on the use of language labora- 
tories has been released by Rheem Califone 
Corporation, a major producer of such equip- 
ment. Scenes were made in high schools using 
the laboratories and cover basic concepts and 


procedures. Cost is $130, but preview can be 
arranged through Rheem Califone dealers. 
Name of film (not to be confused with booklet 
described above) is “Listen, Speak, Learn.” 
11 min., 16 mm. 

Newest film in CTA’s Accent on Youth series 
is “Audio Visual Aids—How They Are Used 
in the Classroom.” The film was produced by 
San Francisco State College, which, with U.C., 
Berkeley, endorses all ten in the series as 
valuable aids in teaching and in-service train- 
ing. Films are handled by Pacific Productions, 
414 Mason Street, San Francisco. 

“The Race for Space,” documentary film 
shown on several California television stations 
the latter part of April, is now being dis- 
tributed by McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36. Film shows de- 


Voila? 


Nothing to it really. 


JUST... 


Years of research by Singer authors in- 


cluding testing under actual classroom 


conditions 


Months of painstaking preparation by ex- 


perienced Singer editors 


Studied choice of content material to meet 


the requirements of state syllabi. 


AND OUT POP THESE flexible and teachable texts! 


“FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
“SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 

A FIRST COURSE IN GEOMETRY 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS, 2nd Edition 


Mallory 


Meserve ®@ 


Skeen 


* These 1961 editions will be on sale January 2, 1961. 
Write now for full details! 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. S8, Syracuse 2, New York 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES: 


Wayne W. Mills 


2620 Loganrita Ave. 


Arcadia, Calif. 


Arthur E. Green 
1046 Alabama St. 
Vallejo, Calif. 


velopment of Hitler’s V-2, firings of | 
Sputniks I and II, and launching of fir 
cessful U.S. satellite, Explorer I. 54 
b&w., $250. 
ETV 
“Continental Classroom” the NBC-T\ 
for college credit, returned to the ai 


JOHN KELLEY 
Teaches math by TV 


tember 26 with “Contemporary Mathematics.” 
The first semester, “Modern Algebra,” is being 
presented by Dr. John L. Kelley, professor 
of mathematics at U.C., Berkeley. Lessons run 
6:30 to 7:00 a.m. weekdays, through January 
27. College and university students seeking 
undergraduate credit are required to view les- 
sons Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Teach- 
ers and others enrolled for graduate credit 
must watch five days a week. Second semester 
of “Contemporary Mathematics” will be 
“Probability and Statistics,” taught by Dr. 
Frederick Mosteller, chairman of the depart- 
ment of statistics at Harvard. “Modern Chem- 
istry,” last year’s offering on “Continental 
Classroom” is being repeated via tape record- 
ing, at 6 a.m. 

“Parlons Francais,” the first in-school course 
of instruction offered on a national basis via 
television, has also been launched. This series 
is being distributed through National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, which 
estimates that more than 2,000,000 elementary 
school children will see the show this year. 
San Francisco is one of the major areas where 
arrangements have been made to present the 
course this year, using the facilities of KQED, 
Bay Area Ed-tv station. 

Also on KQED this fall is “Advanced Span- 
ish,” third year of Spanish instruction under 
Dr. Manuel Guerra. “Saludos, Amigos!”’ first- 
year, and “Hola, Ninos,” second-year, are be- 
ing repeated. 

Television for California Schools is a report 
of a study made for the state department of 
education, by William H. Allen, Specia! Con- 
sultant in Educational Television. It discusses 
the place of television in instruction. and 
summarizes research done thus far, cor lud- 
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ing W implications for action and recom- 
mendations for a basic state policy on ITV. 

The Westinghouse-produced “Reading Out 
Loud” series is now being shown over KQED. 
This series, incidentally ss Westinghouse-pro- 
duced, not CBS, as originally stated in this 
column 

COMMERCIAL TV 

“Expedition,” a new educational program 
sponsored over the ABC-TV network by Ral- 
ston Purina, aired its first show September 20. 
Premiere was “The Frozen Continent,” an 
account of the Ronne Antarctic expedition 
during the International Geophysical Year. An 
unusual feature of the Ralston-sponsored show 
this season will be that every third show will 
be locally produced, under the auspices of 
local school systems. 

A new service for viewers in the Bay Area 
is provided by the four commercial stations 
there in “Bay Area Television Bulletin” 
wherein unusual programs for the coming 
month are listed. To get on the mailing list 
write to the bulletin’s editor, A. E. Tomlinson, 
Box 111, San Francisco. 

—V. L. T. 
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Letters from Journal readers 
give useful tips. CTA members 
are invited to write the editor 
on any subject, especially con- 
cerning contents of the Journal. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 

For the past three years, we have used a 
Principal’s Advisory Council at our school to 
fill the need for adequate and satisfactory com- 
munication between faculty and principal. 
There is no doubt that the Council has helped 
to give teachers a greater share in participating 
in the administration of the school, and the ad- 
ministration has gained in strength and infor- 
mation. Here is how it works: 

1. Every Tuesday morning a teacher se- 
lected by faculty members at each grade level 
meets with the principal for 30 minutes to dis- 
cuss problems of mutual interest. Kindergarten 
through grade six are represented by one 
teacher each. 

2. Problems and subjects for discussion may 
be brought to the meeting by the Council 
members, the principal, or by any teacher. 

3. By keeping to one or two topics, ade- 
quate time is given to the subject concerned. 
Also, a problem may be discussed for several 
meetings. Possible courses of action are defined 
and explored. 

4. Where necessary the topic is put on the 
agenc. for the regular afternoon faculty meet- 
ing where a final decision may be made. Some- 
times the Council may recommend a course of 
action. This usually shortens the discussion at 
the general meeting since possible alternatives 
hav ‘n suggested. 

2. \pproximately every eight weeks another 
teacher is selected by the grade level con- 
cernec’ so that during a school year every 
teacher may have a turn. 

6. ihe plan in no way detracts from the 
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position or responsibility of the principal, since 
responsibility continues to be his. 
Eric GATTMANN 
San Mateo 


QUOTATIONS IN LANGUAGE ARTS 

The uses of quotations in language arts 
classes are varied and adaptable at any level. 
They further critical thinking, illustrate varie- 
ties of punctuation and figurative language; in- 
crease reading ability and lend a concrete 
awareness of the continuity of the history of 
ideas. Here are some of the ways they may be 
used: 


Each day, a quotation is written on the 
board, which students are taught to read as 
they enter the room. After roll call, the teacher 
guides pupils in a discussion of the quotation. 
Students may be asked what the author of the 
quotation was trying to communicate; they 
might be asked to express opinions of their own 
that were prompted by the quotation. They 
may be asked to write their thoughts about it. 

In addition to discussing meanings, students 
can note and discuss varieties of punctuation 
used. The teacher might have them experiment 
by using different punctuation marks to see 
how meaning or emphasis would change. 


NEW HORIZONS Suggestions we hope you find 
IN TEACHING tetetet ona interesting 


195 Different Sources 


New... Free 
‘TRAVEL 


POSTERS 


AND OTHER MATERIAL / 
FOR LANGUAGE CLASSES, 
SOCIAL STUDIES, ART. 


Here’s 32 page booklet, sources 
OF FREE TRAVEL POSTERS and 
other aids. Most of the posters 
are works of art, expensive to 
reproduce, and are not sent out 
indiscriminately. So, booklet tells 
where to write, gives sample let- 
ter and result-getting approach. 

PART I OF BOOKLET lists names 
and addresses of 85 travel agen- 
cies and air and steamship offices, 
covering 54 overseas areas. 
PART II gives names and addresses 
of sources offering material and 
information on the United States. 
PART III gives names and ad- 
dresses of information offices of 
embassies and consulates of coun- 
tries having diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 


1 Use forstatistical,educational, 
economic, cultural information. 


Quick ne TGR aa 


Typical 
Attractive 
Posters. . 

of the many 
available 


program, 


2 Use for broadening and stimu- 
lating added interest. 


3 And the posters could also be 
used to brighten school room. 


To get SOURCES OF FREE TRAVEL 
POSTERS and Geographic Aids, as 
described—32 pages; stiff cover; 514x814"; 
another Supt. Miller publication of teacher 
aids realistically compiled with first hand 
knowledge of teacher needs; just send 
name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 

SUPT. BRUCE MILLER 
Box 369, 
Riverside, Cake 


After a busy day 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
Gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the natural chewing eases tension. 





If quotations are arranged in histo:. »] se. 
quence, continuity of ideas throughou story 
can be illustrated. Examples of such cc: -nuity 
can be found in the literature of each and 
dramatically illustrate that many of our —esent 
ideas, concerns and anxieties were  ither 
shared by those before us, or are a dire. -esylt 
of events that preceded ours. 

The fact that quotations are used ev. -y day 
and that all students get into the act dis. 
cussion by participation both as listen: -s and 
speakers help to develop the self-con‘ dence 
necessary for self-expression. As the ‘eacher 
uses quotations daily, he will find man more 
methods for promoting excellence in lan .uage, 
more ways in which these short sentences from 
the minds and experiences of others can serve 
his classes’ needs. 
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JEAN L. CAMpBi! 
_ Los Altos 


ETHICS IN THE LOUNGE 
Countless student teachers who do an ex- 
cellent job in the classroom commit profes- 
sional suicide in the faculty lounge. Mistakes 
are made simply because the student teacher 
does not know right from wrong. Perhaps a 
course in professional ethics, including staff 
relationships, should be a part of teacher edu- 
cation programs. Until such orientation be- 
comes common practice, the new teacher must 
“play it by ear.” Careless talk about students, 
negative gossip about colleagues, boastful at- 
titudes—are common traits of the uninitiated. 
Wouldn’t these mistakes be minimized if a 
copy of the CTA Code of Ethics were promi- 
nently displayed in the faculty lounge? tot 
Date R. CooGan sior 
Torrance ope 


PROBLEM CHILDREN liab 
It is clearly recognized that money spent to hel; 
educate problem children for community liv- nes: 
ing is far less than the cost of maintaining in- T 
dividuals so emotionally handicapped that 
they cannot function adequately in society. tha 
However, I disagree with I. W. Fellner’s “act 
views (CTA Journal, November 1959, page 18) thal 
that “to delegate assignment to teachers with tain 
an interest in counseling is parallel to allowing 
a first year medical student to perform com- 
plicated surgery . . . odds for success in either that 
case are equally dismal.” crec 
It is a grave error to overlook the fact that not 
teachers are trained specifically to help chil- onl 
dren develop knowledge and skills.. A teacher an 
is trained to understand the development of a the 
child in terms of his growing body, curious the 
mind, and emotional needs for independence, leg 
creativity, group participation and acceptance, moc 
and self-esteem. Though Mr. Fellner seems i 
unaware of it, California teachers approach coll 
each child individually to provide the best pos- ond 
sible emotional and environmental helps for ond 
his particular needs in learning. itm 
It is possible that we shall find our problem 
children early, help them in small classes 
within the regular school, employing specially 
trained teachers who work with specialists. app 
JEAN L. BLACK tion 
San Mateo an ¢ 


min 
READERS are encouraged to subinit It ¢: 
manuscripts on educational subjects to 
the Journal. However, many must be re- 
turned because they are too long. Some 
subjects can be condensed for this !et- lear 
ters from readers” column, which wil! be of i1 
published periodically.—Ed. sam 
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Answers Given on CASSA 
Accreditation Program 


a. the past three years 192 secondary schools of California have partici- 
pated in the voluntary self-appraisal program conducted by the California Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Administrators. Participants describe the process as 
successful in assisting schools to appraise the total high school program. It helps to 
identify strengths and weaknesses and strengthens the school’s offerings where school 


staffs follow outlined procedures. 


William N. McGowan, executive secretary of CASSA, reports that in every instance 
where the evaluations have been used, staffs have given serious attention to identify- 
ing school problems. Mr. McGowan has arranged a number of workshops where 
administrators have been enthusiastic about the uses of the accreditation program. 


As more schools have been added to the accreditation schedule, more people have 
asked questions about the program. Mr. McGowan has accepted the Journal's invita- 
tion to answer the most frequently asked questions on this subject. CASSA is an 
affiliate of CT A—with headquarters in the CTA building at Burlingame. 


1. What does accreditation mean? To 
whom is the school accredited? What are 
the advantages of accreditation? 

Accreditation under the CASSA pro- 
gram means that a school is accredited 
to the community it serves by a profes- 
sional organization. CASSA has devel- 
oped the most comprehensive and re- 
liable appraisal instrument available to 
help a school determine the effective- 
ness of its total program. 

Traditionally, accreditation has meant 
that a school’s academic program was 
“accredited,” and hence, students from 
that school would be admitted to cer- 
tain institutions of higher learning rec- 
ognizing this accreditation. This meant 
that a school was a good one if so ac- 
credited, and a less good one if it was 
not so accredited. This was an effective 
and reasonable method of determining 
the quality of a school program when 
the school’s sole function was as a col- 
lege-prep institution. However, the 
modern secondary school is not solely a 
college-prep institution. Today’s sec- 
ondary school has over 90% of all sec- 
ondary school youth in attendance, and 
it must provide a program for a// of these 
young people, less than half of whom go 
on to college. This means, then, that an 
appraisal of only the college-prep func- 
tion of a secondary school is no longer 
an adequate basis upon which to deter- 
mine the quality of a school’s program. 
It can no longer be said that accredita- 
tion of the college-prep function of a 
school by some institution of higher 
learning, or an organization of a group 
of institutions of higher learning, has the 
same meaning that it formerly held. 
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Today, in order to tell whether or not 
a secondary school is doing a good job, 
one must appraise the /ofa/ school pro- 
gram, not just the college-prep function, 
and accreditation must be, not alone to 
an institution of higher learning or an 
association of these institutions, but to 
the community served by the school. In- 
stitutions of higher learning are inter- 
ested primarily in the college-prep func- 
tion of the school, but tax paying citi- 
zens are interested in the quality of the 
total school program. 

The particular advantages of CASSA 
accreditation become apparent in this 
light. The program is an evaluation of 
the total secondary school program, and 
accreditation is certified fo the com- 
munity served by the school. It is the 
only program available that accom- 
plishes both these ends. Some prece- 
dent for this type of accreditation has 
already been established by the West- 
ern College Association accreditation of 
both the transfer and terminal programs 
of California junior colleges. 


2. Does accreditation in one school in 
the district apply to other schools in the 
district? 

No. The entire program is designed 
to apply to an individual school. Ac- 
creditation is by individual school only. 
Neither the University of California nor 
any national regional accrediting asso- 
ciation accredits school districts, only 
individual schools. CASSA follows this 
same policy. 


3. What is the proper time for a new 
school to get into the accreditation pro- 


§ SOUTH AMERICA 
@A aROUND THE WORLD 


585. 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
el 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 


winter months. \ 
e 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. \ 
e 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY, ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SC 
Cowning 


No other classroom learning 
aid is as effective as films, 
because no other learning aid 
can transport your students 
from classroom to farm, fac- 
tory, foreign country, or outer 


"on 
LOAN 
FILMS 


16mm Sound 


Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice is the world’s leading dis- 
tributor of fine free loan films 
for schools and adult groups. 
Write today for your free copy 
of our catalog and guidebook. 


Se ne ee eee 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
2400 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
444 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Please send a free copy of your catalog and guidebook. 
__ 
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TO YOUR READING PROGRAM WITH 


FROM CODES TO CAPTAINS 


Something NEW in 
THE ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READING PROGRAM 




































Excitingly different, this basic reader for Grade 4 offers read- 


ing instruction in many subject areas—science, social studies, 





arithmetic, plus fiction and biography. Pupils are motivated 








to learn the differences in reading purpose in each of these 
areas. The book captures pupil interest with colorful illus- 


trations and numerous experiments which develop word 





meanings, context clues, and mental pictures. 
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Evanston, Illinois 
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This series features a built-in three-level 
unit organization that makes it easy for the 
teacher to assign work according to pupil 
needs and enables each pupil to progress as 
far as he can. 


TEACHERS' EDITIONS 


(with answers) 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


604 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 


Representatives: 
Vincent Hiden, Wilson Little, Thomas Moylan 














gram? Is it wise to wait or should the 


school do it as early as possible ? 


Many new schools find it desir::ble to 
go through this program the fir ( year 
after its first class has been grad vated. 
This enables it to unite all conce: ied jn 
a program of determining go:|s and 
“blueprinting” procedures for ac! ieving 
these goals. 

Application for participation in the 
CASSA accreditation program should 
be made in the Spring of the year prior 
to actual participation. This permits the 
school to get formal application. pro- 
cedures out of the way and also permits 
beginning organization for the program 
to be followed during the coming year, 
Certain statistical data called for can be 
collected over the suramer months, and 
full-scale organization and work can be 
started at the very opening of the 
school year. It does take time to do a 
good appraisal—four to six months, with 
the four-months’ time being a bare min- 
imum. Many schools have found it best 
to plan for more than six months in or- 
der to derive maximum benefit from 
the program. 


4. What is the relationship between ac- 
creditation by the University of California 
and accreditation by CASSA? 

There is no relationship at present. 
U. C. approves schools as part of a 
process affecting admission of students 
to the University. CASSA appraises the 
total secondary school program—col- 
lege-prep and terminal—and accredits a 
school to the community served by the 
school. 


5. What is the relationship between the 
surveys made by the University Staff at 
USC, UCLA, Stanford and similar instt- 
tutions and the accreditation study oj 
CASSA? What are the relative costs of the 
two types of study and the respective advan- 
tages ? 

The CASSA program is the least ex- 
pensive type of appraisal being pro- 
vided. University team appraisals may 
cost from a few thousand dollars to 
twelve thousand dollars or more. Sig- 
nificant differences exist between 
CASSA appraisal and University team 
appraisal. 


— 





CASSA 

a. self-evaluation. 

b. Involvement of total staff and stu- 
dent body, School Board and lay peo 
ple. 

c. Appraisal of total school program. 


d. The CASSA Appraisal-Acciedita- 
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FREE 


CLASSROOM PROJECT MATERIAL 


NEW 
Audio-Visual Aids 


“Your Daily Bread” 








* Free Loan 

* 12% min., 16 MM Sound 

* Emphasis on complete nutri- 
tion, basic foods, how bread 
is baked in modern wholesale 
bakery 


TECHNICOLOR FILM STRIP 


* Yours to keep at no cost for 
permanent film library use 
* Accompanied by printed 
script 
* 35 MM, 40 frames 
* Gives brief history of bread, 
basic foods, baking process 
Both film and film strip are non- 
commercial, approved by Audio- 
Visual Centers in every area. 
Presented as a Public Service by 
— BLUE SEAL BREAD, Northern 
California, WEBER'S BREAD, 
Southern California. 


SEND FOR CONVENIENT ORDER FORM NOW— { 
Write on your school letterhead to: } 
Interstate Bakeries, Dept. O : 
3440 Wilshire Bivd. ; 
Los Angeles, 5 Calif. ' 

al 


CRAFT cHRISTMAS 


And the Year Around 
1960 Catalog Free. If You Have on Hand, 
Ask For Special CHRISTMAS FOLDER. 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707 Euclid Ave. 4 East 16th St. 5832 Chicago 
Cleveicnd 3, Ohio New York 3, N.Y. Chicago 51, Ill. 





RAISE MONEY... 


School projects... Easy... Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
* “‘No Obligation" information write 
3TM-1, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L.J., N.Y. 
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tion is specifically designed to help a 
local school identify its own major 
strengths and weaknesses without false 
comparisons to other schools and situa- 
tions. 
UNIVERSITY 

a. Inspection. 

b. Little involvement of staff, stu- 
dents, Board or lay people. 

c. Specialized attention to limited 
areas of school program and operation. 

d. Investigation and appraisal based 
too often upon arbitrary standards es- 
tablished by making comparisons be- 
tween differing school situations and 
communities, or upon textbook criteria. 


6. Why are no specific standards set up 
in the CASSA procedures for use in making 
comparisons ? 

More specific standards are estab- 
lished in the new revised edition of the 
procedures, not to assist in making un- 
realistic comparisons, but to act as 
guide-lines for local school boards as 
they seek to develop their own criteria 
for specifying a good school. The stand- 
ards seek to establish “qualitative” as 
distinguished from “quantitative” cri- 
teria. 


7. Why aren't teachers invited to partici- 
pate on visiting committees? 

They will be as soon as we can find 
ways of working out problems involved 
in inviting teachers. Experimental pro- 
grams are under way at present where 
teachers are serving on visiting commit- 
tees. The chief problem is in finding dis- 
tricts that will release teachers for this 
kind of experience. 


8. 1s the amount of time spent by the visit- 
ing committee adequate for its purposes? 


Experience has demonstrated that a 
well-planned and competently directed 
school visitation that follows the recom- 
mended schedule is of sufficient dura- 
tion to accomplish the purposes of the 
visitation. 


9. Is the study apt to be a whitewash of 
the school being accredited? 


It would be difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible, for this program to be a 
whitewash. School committees work in- 
dependently. The type of data called for 
in the appraisal procedures is so organ- 
ized that it does not lend itself to “col- 
ored” responses. Visiting committee 
members who authenticate the work of 
the local school committees are care- 
fully selected and trained people from 
various walks of education life, and 
from widely separate communities. The 









COTTON 


... Nature's 


Wonder Fiber 





Perfect 
for classes 


Through sound and 

color photography, this 
16mm film tells how science 
teams with nature to 
produce today’s version of 
the fiber which has served 
man 5,000 years. 

No brands or commercial 
tie-ins. Junior high 

and high school level. 
Length, 28 minutes. 
Holds Meritorious Award 
from Scholastic Teacher. 
For free loan... 


Write: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


1,000,000 have sent for it! 
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iammaai 1961 Electronics 
= CATALOG 
plus full year's FREE SUBSCRIPTION to 


all other Radio Shack catalogs! 


Save up to 50% on the latest and best 
Y in electronics: Stereo, Hi-Fi, Ham Radio, 
Transistors, Test Equipment, Kits & Parts. 


Pay as you earn on Radio Shack’s Easy 
a Budget Plan — low as $2.00 down; or 
open a Monthly Charge Account. 


You get fast, accurate service. Every 
3 order processed same day received. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Radio Shack Corp. Dept. 60K34 i 











1 730 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17, Mass. i 
j Send latest Electronics Catalog plus 

i every new issue for one year, FREE. j 
i Name 
i Address l 
i Post Office 

t or Cit _Zone___State J 
em te eal 
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I ntroducing 


MR. RICHARD L. GLASS 


the new 


Steck salesman 


serving you 


Mr. Glass, an experienced school man, 


will be calling on you soon to discuss with you 
Worktext and Textbooks, Outstanding 
Supplementary Readers, Library Books, and 


New Achievement Tests. 





to HAWAII 


e two weeks of sun and fun on 
the beach at Waikiki with accom- 
modations at glamorous new Reef 
Towers . . . sun-bathing, sports, 
relaxation. 


© comprehensive sightseeing pro- 
gram ... Pearl Harbor, Mt. Tan- 
talus, pineapple and sugar plan- 
tations, University, residential 
areas, spectacular beaches. 


e social highlights: Christmas 
dinner by the sea, Polynesian 
feast at a native luau, south seas 
entertainment, Christmas Eve Din- 
ner-dance at world-famous Royal 
Hawaiian, dinner and show at 
Hawaiian Village. 


two-day visit to the lush Garden 
Isle of Kauai .. . luxurious Kauai 
Surf resort . . . Fern Grotto and 
Waimea Canyon. 


December 17-29 
13 days $496 


(includes air fare from west coast) 


price includes tourist class jet flights 
from the West Coast, first class hotel 
accommodations, complete program 
of sightseeing and social activities, 
all necessary tour services. 


to MEXICO 


e fully escorted tour especially 
designed to give teachers, stu- 
dents, and professional people an 
over-all picture of the real Mexico. 


e itinerary includes Mexico City, 
Acapulco, Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, 
Morelia, Guanajuato, San Miguel 
Allende, Toluca, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco. 


¢ features famed Christmas “‘pos- 
adas” . . . areas of historical, 


archaeological, political import. . 


native handicraft workshops .. . 
Mexican art and folklore. 


e festive social program with 
Christmas in Mexico City, gala 
New Years in Acapulco, cruises, 
cliff divers, swimming, bullfights. 


December 17-January 2 
17 days $299 


(air fare additional) 


price includes first class hotels, 
three meals daily except Mexico City, 
full program of social events and 
sightseeing, bi-lingual guides, all 
necessary tour services. Air fares 
available upon request. 


HOWARD TOURS, INC., 578 GRAND AVE., OAKLAND 10, CALIF. 


whole philosophy of the program js 
based upon the psychologically sound 
principles of “self-evaluation,” ‘which 
precludes the possibility of “\hite- 
wash.” To substantiate this, it can be re- 
ported that approximately 20% «! the 
schools accredited under the program 
have received less than the maximum 
term of accreditation possible. There js 
no risk of “whitewash” under this 
program. 


10. What is the significance of limited 
accreditation? 

It means that the school receiving lim- 
ited accreditation needs to give rather 
immediate attention to specified prob- 
lems. Schools receiving the maximum 
five-year term of accreditation have 
been granted this term because the 
over-all program and the school’s own 
attention to its known problems seem 
adequate. 

Less than maximum accreditation in- 
dicates inadequacies in a program and 
a need to give immediate attention to 
indicated problems. 


11. Who should be invited or permitted 
to attend the meetings between the visiting 
committee and the school committees? Can 
any citizen in the community come if he 
wishes? 

Only those people, professional and 
lay, who have actually been involved in 
the appraisal study should participate 
in meetings between school committees 
and the CASSA visiting committee. In- 
terested citizens may be involved later 
(report-type meetings) but the visiting 
committee meetings are working ses- 
sions and should involve only those who 
have actively engaged in the study pro- 
cedure. 

12. Who should pay for the dinner meet- 
ing between the school central committee 
and the visiting committee ? 

If a dinner is scheduled as part of the 
orientation phase at the beginning, or 
during the visitation of a school, it 
should be a “dutch treat” affair. Visiting 
committee members are on expense ac- 
counts, and treating them to dinner is 
not an expense the school should incur. 
A dinner meeting, if one is scheduled, 
is something that should be carefull) 
planned by the school principal and vis- 
iting committee chairman working c0- 
operatively. 

13. What happens after the visitation? 

Following the visitation of a school 
by a CASSA visiting committec, the 
visiting committee report is pres nnted 
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both to the school and the CASSA 
accreditation commission. The commis- 
sion studies the report, the school re- 
ports, and determines the schools’ pe- 
riod of accreditation. The decision is 
recorded, the school reports and visiting 
committee reports are filed with the 
CASSA office, and the school is notified 
of its accreditation by receipt of its ac- 
creditation certificate. 

It’s up to the school to use the school 
reports and the recommendations made 
in the visiting committee reports to 
build a program designed to improve 
the total school offering and operation. 
It is hoped that, as the program matures 
and gets established on a firmer finan- 
cial footing, some follow-up consulta- 
tion can be offered the school during the 
year following the appraisal experience. 


14. What is the composition of the State 
Accreditation Commission? 


One representative each from: Uni- 
versity of California, State Colleges, the 
California Junior College Association, 
the State Department of Education, the 
California School Boards Association, 
the California Teachers Association, 
and the California Association of School 
Administrators. 


Seven representatives selected by 
CASSA (including the chairman of the 
accreditation commission, appointed by 
the CASSA executive board). These rep- 
resentatives represent large and small 
schools, junior high schools, curriculum 
coordinators, superintendents and prin- 
cipals of various types of school district 
organization. 


15. How and when will the CASSA Ac- 
creditation Commission act? 


The commission generally meets in 
July of each year to consider action on 
schools participating in the program 
during the year just concluded. Mem- 
bers meet for as many days as it takes 
to do their job. Notices and certificates 
of accreditation are mailed out imme- 
diately to accredited schools. Some de- 
lays in this notification have occurred in 
the past. We do not anticipate such de- 
lays in the future. 


How are the results of the accredita- 
tion report released to the public and to the 
new >apers? By whom and when? 

Only a local school’s authorized 
spokesman can release information re- 


means to keep the public informed 
about their participation in the program. 
Some districts have a reported “kick-off” 
for their program, with progress reports 
made periodically to the local school 
board, PTA, the press, or other inter- 
ested groups. Most districts make some 
public report of the visiting committee 
visitation, and most districts have re- 
ported their accreditation when the final 
word has been received from the ac- 
creditation commission. Many districts 
have even made a special occasion of 
receipt of the accreditation certificate. 


17. How is the $400 fee spent? 


This fee, established by CASSA and 
authorized by the State Legislature at 
the 1957 session, was established to un- 
derwrite the costs of the program so 
that it might be self-sustaining. The fee 
is apportioned as follows: 

Professional and Secretarial Per- 
sonnel to Service Program (In- 
cludes travel, insurance, retire- 
ment, SUI and FICA) 40% 

Visiting Committee Expenses 43% 

Accreditation Commission 
Expenses 4% 


RECOMMENDED AIDS 
for SCIENCE TEACHING! 


e School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

e Many available under NDEA 
— Title II. 


Set “A” — 79 pieces of the finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 
$59.50 


SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACEI and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
Science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher’s Manual of Experiments and 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00. Galley pump, water 
system (optional) $20 
Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 
selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 
$99.50 


Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 


@ Freight Not Included in Above Prices. @ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 
@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


LLL AL LITT lM A hd 
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gar: ing the accreditation program in a 
sad loc} school. The CASSA office does not 
iS “i e any information concerning in- 
e, the ial school programs. Different 
-ented he «! districts have taken a variety of 
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Anna 


FRONTIERS OF 


YL 


Reading Level 3 
o 
ESPECIALLY REMEDIAL! 7 exciting, fac- 
tual books, each combining HIGH 
INTEREST levels with LOW READ- 
ING levels 


upper 


Mature format appeals to 
graders needing remedial help; 
they will enjoy them, alleviating their 
fear of failure! Advanced 2nd and 3rd 
graders will revel in applying their new 
found skills! Each 128 pages, illustrated. 
Reinforced cloth binding, $1.88 each, 
net, postpaid 


EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD 


HEROES OF THE WESTERN 
OUTPOSTS 


HUNTERS BLAZE THE TRAILS 


LOG FORT ADVENTURES 
MEN ON IRON HORSES 
SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE 


STEAMBOATS TO THE WEST 


FREE! 
complete series. 


YO eee 
Childrens Press 
The Childrens Books 
with Built-In 
Creative Enjoyment 


Jackson & Racine 
Chicago 7, Illinors 


Representative: David Hodgkins 
2116 Minnie Street 
Hayward, California 


| Send complete series of 7 titles, 
postpaid. 
Include free Pictorial Poster 
Map. Offer expires Dec. 31 $13.16 
__}] Send individual tides circled below, 
postpaid, at $1.88 each. 
Steamboats © Hunters © Log Fort 
Explorers © Settlers © tron Horses 
Western Outposts 
[_] 30-day examination privilege 
(] Bill me [_] l enclose $ 
All prices net to schools and libraries. 
Name_ a 
Address____—— macci 


City, Zone, State. 


Valuable, full-color Picto- 
rial Poster Map of YOUR 
state when you order the 


Interest Level 3-8 


Publication of “Procedures” and 


Other Materials 6% 


Stationery, Supplies, Telephone, 


and Postage 7% 


(Approximately 90 schools participat- 
ing per year are needed in order to make 
the program self-supporting.) 


18. What are costs to the school, other 
than the $400 fee to CASSA? 


Other school costs involve production 
of supplementary questionnaires for 
instructional staff, classified staff, and 
students. This involves considerable 
duplication work for large schools, 
necessitating assignment of significant 
amounts of secretarial time. Production 
of the final school committee reports is 
also a sizable task, particularly if the 
school wishes to produce copies of the 
reports for its own use. Considerable 
secretarial time should be allowed for 
completion of this production job. 


19. What research is being done with the 
data collected by the program? 


The first research of collected data 
has been conducted by the CASSA 
Small High Schools Committees giving 
attention to library information collect- 
ed on small high schools. No over-all 
research design has been established, 
although an attempt was made in 1958 
to establish such a design. In all prob- 
ability the CASSA evaluation commit- 
tee will give attention to developing a 
research design for accreditation pro- 
gram data, and supervise its develop- 
ment. 


20. How many schools have gone through 
the accreditation program since its incep- 
tion? How long has the program been in 
existence? What are the percentages of jun- 
ior and senior high schools having partici- 
pated in the program? 


The CASSA accreditation program 
was officially inaugurated July 1, 1957. 
Prior to that date 64 schools had used 
the evolving “Procedures for Appraising 
California Secondary Schools” in experi- 
mental programs designed to help test 
the procedures themselves. 


Only eleven of the 192 accredited to 
date were junior high schools. No school 
has been denied accreditation, but ap- 
proximately 20% have received less than 
the maximum term of five years’ accred- 
itation. By the end of the school year 
1960-61, nearly 300 California secon- 
dary schools will have been accredited 
under the program. wk 


CORRECTION 

The advertisement for Cle 
land Plasterines, which appea: 
on page 47 of the September 196: 
edition of CTA Journal, incorrec :'y 
showed the bulletin board lett: :s 
at $6.50 per set, rather than ¢! 
current price of $8.80. See co: 
rected advertisement on this 


Before you buy any books for your 
school library, send for our GRADED 
CATALOGS: ‘‘Books for Young Peo- 
ple’’ (Elementary) and ‘‘Books for 
Senior High Schools’? — both with 
subject indexes. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 


Pr Eel eh) 
ON REQUEST 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, Dis- 
plays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, nine 
standard colors and also the uncolored letters. 
Write for samples, brochure and prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


> VRO PE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young in 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. Also shorter 
trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 


THACHERS 


USE 3- DIMENSIONAL 


BULLETIN BOARD 


TVG 

DDDDEEEEEEEEEFF 

aT Tee 

KKLLLLMMMMNNNNN 

Tra CLL 

TSS AARAAL | 

MTA T bapa ae 

SET of 113 = 2'1"x¢ DEEP 
REVOYUTIONIZE Y 
[7 CLASSROOM 


BEAUTIFUL 2° PIN-BACK 
PLASTER LETTERS 


+ xt 
DISTINCTIVE CONVENIENT INEXPENSIVE 
No more messy cutting or pinning, 
Merely press them into 


your bulletin board. 
$8.80 PER SET 
Ged, AND YOUR ADDRESS 


te 


CLEVELAND PLASTERINES 
1988-7 th ST. + LA VERNE, CALIF. 
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Plan NOW for 1961 
SUMMER TOURS 


for students and young teachers 


EUROPE — From $995. Several tours including one 
via Panama, Jamaica, Bermuda. All June or July sail- 
ings 

JAPAN — Special new low-cost tour via steamer with 
30 doys in Japan for about $1395. 


CARIB CIRCLE — Repeat of highly successful 1960 tour. 
S.F. or L.A. to Panama, Jamaica, Bermuda via steamer. 
Week in Bermuda and fly home. Three weeks about 
$695. 


Free Folders Ready Soon 


Hilton Tours Ve cai 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 
Our tenth anniversary folder describes our inclusive 

circle tours, planned especially for the teaching profes- 
sion, departing and returning within normal summer 
vacation. 
GRAND 56 days in Europe, 19 countries $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, 12 countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and Britain $1195 
VIKING 43 days North Cape cruise and land 

tour, 11 countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 49 days in Europe, 14 countries 

with Portugal, Spain, Greece $1595 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all European expenses 
included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early registra- 
tion required for June departure. 


a 
WY 
Organization 


PO BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA ame 


‘by ED DURLACHER 


Physical Fitness 
Activities to Music 
Play Party Games 
Rope Skipping 
Square Dances 
Folk Dances 
ah 
hythms 
free 
Mixers brochure 
for Primary Grades 
Semana pr HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS 
High School Grades Box CTA, Freeport, N.Y 
VA VAAN AAA AAA AA AAAS 


w 


Teachers of PHONICS get results with— 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


Kindergarten — Primary — Remedial 
1960 revisions of the Method Book and Wall Charts 
make Phonovisual more effective and easier to teach 
than ever. 
Write for details: 


Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. T 
P.O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D.C. 


HISTORIC AMERICAN 


DOCUMENTS 


Scientifically aged, authentically reproduced on Parch- 
ment paper, Av. size: 13”x15”. Declaration of In- 
dependence, Constitution of U. S., Bill of Rights, 
Gettysburg Address. Invaluable for classroom use, or 
framing. Set of 4, $1.00 ppd. ‘‘Document Offer’’ Amer- 
iHtage Co. P. O. Box 1377, Phila. 5, Pa. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 co per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers per set; 
15," manuscript, 240 letters per set. 150 4” capitals, $2 
per set. Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Order a 
te set for each color and size needed. Order by mail 

“ te for free samples. C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction 


eed, 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 407 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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This column is prepared to help you easily 
secure material for personal or professional 
use. Order any number of items listed below 
by using the coupon at end of column. Be 
first in your school to use the material. 

41. Sources of Free Travel Posters and 
Geographic Aids. Handy 32-page booklet. See 
details in Wrigley ad this issue. 50c postpaid. 
Cash with order. (Supt. Bruce Miller) 

42. Career Reports. Unusual series of mo- 
tion pictures created to fill serious gap in 
average high school vocational guidance pro- 
gram. Specifically designed to help those 
seniors unable to go to college. Vocations de- 
scribed do not ordinarily require college di- 
ploma as prerequisite. Send for complete list 
of titles, supplementary information and order 
blank. (Dept. of Army) 

43. Pamphlets on organized phonetic in- 
struction for kindergarten, primary and _ re- 
medial levels. (Phonovisual Products, Inc.) 

44. Brochure on “different” tour through 
Europe and corner of Africa. Itinerary and 
costs for 20 countries, 70 days. (Europe Sum- 
mer Tours) 

45. Money at Work. 6-page economic 
competence unit prepared for use in grades 
four to eight. Well-illustrated, written at 
child’s level. (Britannica Junior) 

46. Science Equipment Catalog. All grades 
1 to 12. Complete, portable, self-contained 
kits, lab tables, chemicals, a/v equipment, 
microscopes, science supplies, and other aids. 
(Science Kit, Inc.) 

48. Charts. 1961 Enjoying English Series— 
grades 2-8. Progress Chart I shows develop- 
ment of oral and written composition. Progress 
Chart II shows how Series presents usage and 
grammar. Detailed and colorful. (L. W. Singer 
Company) 

50. Samples with brochure and pieces of 
cardboard cut-out letters for use on bulletin 
boards, exhibits, posters. (Redikut Letters) 

51. Pictorial Nature Map. 24”x36” color 
map of the United States illustrated with the 
50 state birds, trees and flowers. Also includes 
information on national parks, fishes, mam- 
mals, amphibians and reptiles. (Standard Oil 
of Calif.) 

58. Catalog of reproductions of historical 
American documents, scientifically aged on 
parchment paper. (Ameritage Co.) 

1. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and other uses. 
(Mutual Aids) 

4. Literature with information about Ma- 
son Protected Fund Raising plans for schools 
and school groups. (Mason Candies) 

10. Travel at its Best. 27 tours for teach- 
ers, with academic credit (Europe, South 
America, Around the World). 11th consecu- 
tive summer. (Study Abroad) 

11. Fund-Raising Plan. Details quick, easy 
methods for students or school groups to raise 
money for band instruments, athletic equip- 
ment, etc., with sale of pecan candies in boxes 
personalized with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 


12. Worktext Catalog. Lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. Fields covered are mathematics, 
science, reading, music, history, geography, 
industrial arts, health, and many others as well 
as many types of achievement, evaluation, and 
objective tests for specific needs. (Steck Com- 
pany) 

14. Request Card for copy of 1960-61 
Standard School Broadcast Teacher’s Manual. 
33rd Annual Series, on the air a half-hour 
weekly, October 13 to May 4. Titled, “Music— 
Passport to the World.” This series comprises 
first half of 2-year radio course, for school 
years 1960-61 and ’61-62. Each _ broadcast 
takes listeners to different city or country by 
means of carefully selected music correlated 
with scripts on the geography, legends, litera- 
ture, and everyday lives of its people. (Stand- 
ard Oil of California, 

17. Brochure and Catalogs on “Frontiers 
of America”—with broad interest and reading 
levels. Remedial with mature format. Also 
complete catalog of all titles. (Children’s 
Press) 

18. Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber. Notes 
on 27-minute color film, telling story of mod- 
ern cotton, and how film may be secured with- 
out cost. (National Cotton Council) 

27. Grades Catalog of books for elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, and Classified 
Catalog for high school libraries. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott) 

29. Arithmetic Gains New Meaning. 4- 
page teaching unit that suggests numerous 
ways to establish mathematical relationships 
in Social Studies, Basic Economics, and Sci- 
ence. (Field Enterprises) 

35. Handicraft Materials. 8-page catalog 
listing many low prices project ideas for 
Christmas, such as different Christmas tree 
kits, 28” snowman, gift items from 15c per 
gift up. One copy only and only to teachers. 
(Cleveland Crafts) 

36. Alphabet Seat Charts and Handwrit- 
ing Record. 4-page chart-booklet including 
cursive and manuscript alphabet charts and 
record for checking pupil’s progress. (Noble & 
Noble) 

38. Information on College Entrance Ex- 
aminations and College Entrance Counselor, 
plus catalog of helpful Barnes & Noble paper- 
backs for pre-college students. (Barnes & 
Noble) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 

Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 

Chicago 1, Illinois. 1960-61 only. 
Send me the items covered by the num- 

bers circled. I indicate quantity desired 

where more than one copy is available. 

4c is enclosed for each number circled. 

41. (50c) 42. 43. 44, 

48. 50. 51. 58. 

11. 42. 14. ly? 

35. 36. 

Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address.......................---0--2------ 

California 


Enrollment: Boys 
Available only in the 
United States of America. 








editorial 
postscript 


OF THE BIG changes coming in edu- 
cation, the most significant will affect 
the secondary level. Underlying all dis- 
cussions of organization, staffing, tech- 
nology, and housing will appear the 
urgency to IMPROVE QUALITY. 

Experimentation has produced new 
concepts on the use of teachers’ and 
students’ time. By organizing the week 
more efficiently and by employing in- 
structional assistants and clerical aides, 
master teachers would attain high 
status, with salaries to match their pro- 
fessional responsibilities. 

Traditional modes of teaching and 
learning are changing. Under pressures 
which have built up since the dawn of 
the space age, the pursuit of excellence 
has become a phrase which has down- 
graded slovenliness and _ indifference. 
Hand in hand with programs for chal- 
lenge of the obviously gifted student 
have come new concerns for the han- 
dling of special education for the re- 


tarded, discipline of the incorrigible, 
and retention of the drop-out. 


The need for clear thinking, sup- 
ported by sound research, was never 
greater in education. 


Lest we be charged with sponsoring 
novelty simply because we like the glit- 
ter of its dress, we must match boldness 
of purpose with positive conviction that 
the student in the public school will 
finish his formal schooling with the 
best possible tools for effectiveness in 
a complex and changing world. 


SIGNIFICANT in an appraisal of sec- 
ondary school organization and struc- 
ture is the shifting emphasis on the role 
of the junior high school. Evaluative 
studies have been set up in many school 
districts to reappraise purposes and 
program at this level. Among leaders 
in such studies is San Diego city schools, 
where Superintendent Ralph Dailard 
set up committees of principals and 
teachers in the spring of 1959. Construc- 
tive voluntary work has progressed 
through two summer periods, produc- 
ing some preliminary recommendations. 
Among other things, the study included 
cost estimates of various plans of school 
organization: 8-4, 7-5, 6-2-4, 6-6, and 





6-3-3 (revealing there is very littic dif- 
ference, no matter how the schoc, may 
be organized). In the preliminary re. 
port, there appeared strong supp: ‘t for 
the present structure of 7th, 8th. and 
9th grades. 


INNOVATIONS are being consi<ered 
in many school districts, according to 
NEA Research. In a recent survey, NEA 
found that almost 8 in 10 school sys- 
tems are providing special learning 
experiences for gifted pupils in both 
junior high and senior high levels. An 
amazing growth of televised instruction 
was noted, with 25 to 30 per cent of 
urban school systems employing TV, 
either by closed circuit or public chan- 
nels. Twelve per cent of the districts 
have employed special teachers for for- 
eign language instruction in elementary 
grades. 


NEXT STEP in our Journal exploration 
of “what’s new” will be November cov- 
erage of teacher education programs. 
Problems planned for discussion by 
leading specialists include licensure, in- 
ternship, institutional approach, meth- 
ods, subject-matter specialty, accredita- 
tion, and recruitment practices. 

—J.W.McK. ** 






These quotes represent divergent views 
which might be heard in any faculty lounge 
—on the theme suggested by this Journal 
issue. They are written each month by 
Donald W. Robinson, teacher at Carlmont 
high school, Belmont. 


“Team teaching sounds pretty good to me. At last we 
can get some efficiency into this business. What’s the 
sense in having a teacher lecture to a class of thirty stu- 
dents or offer them a film or a televised lesson when this 
presentation could just as well have been given to 100, 
or 500?” 

“Hold on, Joe. You never could do that without regi- 
menting the whole school. You’d have to schedule the 
film way ahead of time and schedule 500 students for 
‘The Tariff Problem’ on the 13th of November whether 
they're ready for it or not. How can I teach my class if 
I must keep them in lockstep with 15 other classes so 
well all be ready for the same lesson the same day? I 
thought we outgrew that kind of rigidity years ago.” 

“But you have to schedule your film way ahead even 
if you show it to only 30 students, and show it on the 
scheduled date whether they're ready or not. What's 
worse is the prospect of teacher specialization implied 
in this team concept. How are you ever going to reach 
the whole child if one teacher just lectures, one just 
handles the machines, another only takes care of ad- 
ministrative routine and grades papers, while a fourth 
becomes the expert at individual and small-group confer- 
ences? Even as the head of such a team I wouldn't feel 
like a whole teacher.” 

“You can’t put efficiency into teaching the way you can 





into manufacturing or merchandising. One teacher must 
handle the whole process, at least for his class or his 
subject.” 

“I don't know. You might say the whole faculty is a 
teaching team now, each person with a limited special- 
ized function. We've become accustomed to this division 
of responsibility, by departments and class assignments. 
Why can’t we distribute this responsibility somewhat 
differently, in line with the new tools we have to work 
with? We talk about the importance of socialization, and 
shared responsibility for the students. And you think the 
teachers can’t provide the example of shared responsi- 
bility in a new setting? That’s a pretty damaging admis- 
sion, isn’t it?” 

“Joe, what makes you think you can determine when 
a class is ready to move into the Tariff Problem any bet- 
ter than the expert who plans the lectures? Maybe youre 
just jealous of your established prerogatives in your own 
little kingdom in Room 207. I’m for giving the team idea 
a whirl. And I want to be on Sally’s team. That gal can 
really inspire a class with her lectures, and I’m just con- 
ceited enough to think I can do a rip-roaring job workin 
with the individual slow students.” 

“Jane, what do you think? Would team teaching wo: 
in your department? Whoops, there goes the bell!” 
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“ YOUTH-TESTED: 


THE USE-FULL WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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World Book Encyclopedia is suited to the needs of stu- 
dents, teachers, and librarians. Far-reaching research 
studies, including an extensive analysis of actual class- 
room use, guide World Book editors as they create a 
reference set to serve every class and every classroom. 

The single alphabetical arrangement permits the use 
of many of the twenty volumes at the same time. Text 
is inviting and easy to read. Visual aids include an ex- 
clu sive, new $1,000,000 map program and more than 
22,000 illustrations with 5,000 in color. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


2'd Enterprises Educational Corporation e Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


~~ 





World Book Encyclopedia, youth tested and use-full, con- 
tinues to grow in leadership and importance. Test it 
in your classroom. 


Write your nearest World Book manager for a free copy of our 
service unit, ‘Arithmetic Gains New Meanings with World Book 
Encyclopedia.” 

Mr. J. D. Howard 

2223 El Cajon Blvd. 

San Diego 12, California 


Miss Dorothy Dowling 
1839 Van Ness Avenue 
Fresno 21, California 
Mrs. Eleanor Huffman 
6404 Hollywood Bivd. 1017 S. W. Washington 
Hollywood 28, California Portland 5, Oregon 

Mr. John B. Slater 

80 Stonestown, Suite #8 

San Francisco 27, California 


Mr. Ivan Holtzinger 








HOW MUCH DID YOU SAVE 
ON YOUR CAR INSURANCE 
LAST YEAR‘? 


0 
( wy 20 ho? The 28,515 policyholders in the CTA-sponsored 


automobile insurance plan received dividends totaling $743,- 
548 during the past school year —or 20 per cent of premium! 







0 
ed 3 0 to ? The 20 per cent dividend was additional to the 30 
per cent discount off standard, or “Board,” rates for major 
coverages, which is reflected in low initial premiums! 


oO 
40 to? Total savings to CTA policyholders have averaged 
about 40 per cent of standard rates for the entire 9 years the 
plan has been in operation! Even those members who were 
previously insured by “non-Board” companies at sub- 
standard rates have saved to 20 per cent! 


NON-ASSESSABLE! Broad-form, non-assessable policies 
provide the best and most complete insurance protection, 
bar none, of the many plans investigated by CTA. The plan 
is underwritten by California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, 
one of the nation’s safest companies! It is the only auto- 
mobile insurance plan approved by the State Council of 
Education! 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE! More than 2,000 adjusters give 
day-and-night claims service throughout the 50 states and 
Canada! 


SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE! Convince yourself that 
this insurance is best for CTA and eligible SCTA members. 
No matter when your present policy expires, fill in and re- 
turn the reply form today for details and costs of 3 suggested 
plans for your particular car. 


FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE OR INFORMATION 
phone collect to any of these offices: 


Los Angeles—MA 6-1461 
San Francisco— EX 7-3500 
Sacramento—HI 4-8323 









CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 
SEE EE ES SS ES eee eee ee ee 


mm> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN + 417 SOUTH HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 13 + 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


1 AM INTERESTED in your CTA-sponsored plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please mail details and costs without 
obligation. (To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 







Teacher’s Birth Date Present 
| ores Age. Date__ Policy Expires__. So — 


Age and Birth Date of any OTHER MALE driver of THIS Principal Drive 
car living in same household __. ~—- Occasional Drive 











Spouse’s Birth 
Age- . Date 














Address sceeeaed Seen semua Cry... tos a Zone- County 


Home School *Car Year, Make, Model (Bel Air, Fairlane, 
Phone No.____ _._ Phone No.___ etc.), Body Type, No. of Cyls. ie — 
















*Mo. & Yr. of *New (] *If car is regularly driven to work, ( *For rates on other owned ) 


Purchase Used [] approx. miles ONE WAY cars attach this information. 
(Check One) 


(Only CTA and SCTA members can qualify for policies in this plan. SCTA members eligible 
if have completed, are now, or will start student teaching within 30 days from date of policy.) 
























